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THE PREFERENTIAL TRAINING NEEDS REC- 
ORD: A STUDY OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION- 
AL NEEDS OF TEACHERS OF THE 
ATLANTA AREA TEACHER 
EDUCATION SERVICE 


ROBERT TRAVIS OSBORNE 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 


SECTION I 
INTRODUCTION 


Until recently, the conception of in-service 
teacher education has been limited to a formal 
course and credit program of teacher training 
similar to, if not identical with, the pre-service 
program, but offered for the express purpose of 
maintaining or raising levels of teacher certifi- 
cation. Such a program, of course, impliedthat 
after a teacher had taken a prescribed number of 
college courses or had acquired certain certifi- 
cate requirements, her education would be com- 
plete. Asa result of significant research in re- 
cent years, this conception of in-service train- 
ing of teachers has been replaced by a program 
definitely slanted to meet the professional training 
needs felt by teachers. The teachers themselves 
are playing an increasingly important role in set- 
ting up and directing educational clinics, work- 
shops, and other flexible cooperative in-service 
training activities. In the report ‘‘Teacher Ed- 
ucation In Service’’ (23), the Commission on Tea- 
cher Education found this newer emphasis in tea- 
cher training to be on a continuous program of 
in-service training designed to lead to personal 
and professional growth. 

Aided and encouraged by the Commission on 
Teacher Education, school authorities and teach- 
er-training institutions are recognizing their re- 
sponsibilities in this field and are attempting to 
provide experiences designed to result in self- 
improvement and in-service growth of teachers. 
C. E. Prall, in the American Council on Educa- 
tion publication, ‘‘State Programs for the Im- 





provement of Teacher Education’’ (22), reports 
in detail the statewide cooperative progress of 
in-service training in Kentucky and Georgia. 
These two programs were described, as it was 
the feeling of the Commission that they were typ- 
ical of others found throughout the country. The 
Kentucky program of in-service education for 
school and college personnel is a long-range, 
continuous process specifically aimed at improv- 
ing education on-the-job. It involves educating 
staff members of teacher-training institutions as 
well as in-service training for teachers in the 
lower schools. The Georgia program was similar 
to other state programs but had for one of its 
main objectives ‘‘developing continuity in the ed- 
ucational guidance of teachers’’ (22). The follow- 
ing notes from the Committee report indicate, in 
part, how the Georgia program was implemented: 


1. Plan profitable summer school experiences 
for teachers. 

2. Encourage local principals and superin- 
tendents to assume responsibility for guid- 
ing the growth of classroom teachers. 

. Encourage study in local schools andcom- 
munity groups on local needs and ways of 
meeting them. 

. Cooperate with the state supervisors and 
local school teachers in planning and con- 
ducting educational clinics. 

. Set up workshops for principals and sup- 
erintendents in cooperation with the high 
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school principals’ association and the ac- 
crediting committees of the state. 

. Enlist the cooperation of organized profes- 
sional groups in a common attack upon 
conditions affecting the economic status 
of teachers. 


The newer trends in in-service training of 
teachers, as described for Kentucky and Georgia, 
are found also in numerous other states and com- 
munities. 

An outstanding example of community cooper- 
ation on the problem of in-service teacher train- 
ing is the Atlanta Area Teacher Education Ser- 
vice. In the Atlanta area, six institutions of high- 
er learning, three county school systems, and 
three city school systems pooled their resources 
in order to provide in-service training activities 
with increasing attention being given to the per- 
sonal, social, and professional needs of the tea- 
cher. 


SECTION II 


THE PROBLEM 


The Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service 
was organized in March, 1945, as a result of 
recommendations to the Advisory Faculty Coun- 
cil of the University Center in Georgia by its 
Graduate Committee. Late in 1945, final approv- 
al of this recommendation was given by the Coun- 
cil of Presidents of the participating institutions 
of the University Center. At the time the Atlan- 
ta Area Teacher Education Service was organized, 
the institutions of higher learning participating 
in the University Center were: Agnes Scott Col- 
lege, Atlanta Art Association, Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, Georgia Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Emory University and the University of Geor- 
gia. Participating public schools were: Atlanta, 
Decatur, and Marietta city systems, and the Cobb, 
DeKalb, and Fulton county systems. 

‘‘The purpose of the Atlanta Area Teacher Ed- 
ucation Service is to combine the resources of 
the institutions with those of the public school 
systems in locating and attempting to solve the 
problems confronted by teachers and administra- 
tors of the public school systems in the area. At- 
tempts to realize this purpose have been made 
through three specific types of activities. First, 
faculty members from the various institutions 
conduct classes which are taken by teachers for 
credit so that teaching certificates may be streng- 
thened. Second, staff members of the various in- 
stitutions serve as consultants to groups inter- 
ested in secring help on a given problem in or- 
der that ins.ruction may be improved. Third, 
specialists are brought in to the Atlanta area 
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from other institutions to give special assistance 
in the field which they represent.’’ (32) — 

The Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service 
intends to improve instruction in the elementary 
and secondary schools of the Atlanta area by help- 
ing teachers with their on-the-job problems. This 
program uses the general approach of giving tea- 
chers the kind of training experiences they want. 
It is believed that such an approach can be suc- 
cessful if the teachers know what training exper - 
iences they want, if they are conscious of their 
strengths and deficiencies, and if their adminis- 
trators and the college instructors of the Atlanta 
Area Teacher Education Service are well-infor- 
med concerning the wants and the deficiencies of 
the personnel being served. 

The purpose of this study is to determine what 
relationships exist between (1) the feit training 
needs of the teachers participating in the Atlanta 
Area Teacher Education Service, (2) the training 
experiences which the college instructors think 
the teachers need, and (3) the training experiences 
the teachers’ administrators think the teachers 
need. 

An earlier study (24) by Louis Raths postula- 
ted eight needs of elementary school children. 

In this study an attempt was made to find out 
whether elementary school children felt a need 
for any of the eight postulated needs. Among the 
eight needs postulated in the earlier study was 
the need for achievement. 

It is possible that adults have these same 
needs, although they would probably be expres- 
sed differently. For the in-service teacher, a- 
chievement takes the form of success in her ef- 
forts to promote learning. It would, therefore, 
seem that an in-service training program should 
help a teacher to become more successful in her 
efforts to promote learning. For purposes of 
more clearly directed research, the need for a- 
chievement will be broken down into more spec- 
ifically expressed needs. This study will attempt 
to find out to what extent teachers express de - 
sire for training in any of the areas of postulated 
achievement needs and to determine the relation- 
ship between training needs expressed by teach- 
ers and the training experiences the college in- 
structors and school administrators feel the tea- 
chers need. 


I. Statement of the Problem 





The purpose of the present study is two-fold: 
first, to develop a valid and reliable instrument 
for determining in-service training needs of tea- 
chers and, secondly, to test the following rela- 
tional hypotheses: 

1. Training needs as expressed by the teach- 
ers participating in the Atlanta Area Teacher Ed- 
ucation Service are related to the training exper- 
iences their college instructors believe the tea- 
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chers need. 

2. Training needs as expressed by Atlanta 
Area Teacher Education Service teachers are re- 
lated to training experiences their supervisors 
and administrators believe the teachers need. 

3. The various experiences expressed as train- 
ing needs by the teachers participating in the At- 
lanta Area Teacher Education Service are inter- 
related. That is, a need for greater understand- 
ing of social problems may be related to the need 
for a clarified educational philosophy. 

4. The various training needs expressed by 
the Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service tea- 
chers are related to such factors as: age, sex, 
undergraduate major, subjects taught, etc. 

Several sub-hypotheses implied but not stated 
here will be developed and discussed fully in Sec- 
tion VIII. 


Il. Need for the Study 





By the end of its third year of operation the 
Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service, repre- 
senting the combined resources of six institutions 
of higher learning, three county systems, and 
three city school systems, was serving as an in- 
service training agency for approximately 1000 
teachers in the Atlanta area. As previously 
stated, the major objective of the program was 
to improve public school instruction by helping 
teachers with their on-the-job problems. How 
well was the Atlanta Area Teacher Education 
Service doing this job? 

In the spring of 1948, the Coordinator and 
other administrators of the Atlanta Area Teach- 
er Education Service felt the program had been 
in operation long enough to warrant an evaluation 
in terms of how well it was achieving the stated 
objectives. With the approval of institutions and 
school systems concerned, the present evalua- 
tion study was undertaken. 


Ill. Definitions of Terms Used 





Many words frequently used in educational 
writings are subject to some variations in mean- 
ing. In order to avoid, insofar as possible, mis- 
understandings and misinterpretations, certain 
terms will be defined according to their intend- 
ed meaning in this study. 

‘In-service training’’ is that on-the-job ex- 
perience which results in the teacher’s profes- 
sional growth. 

‘*Institutional’’ refers to institutions of higher 
learning. 

‘*Cooperative In-Service Training Program’’ 
denotes a plan of cooperation between college 
representatives and county and city school ad- 
ministrators. 

The working concept of educational or training 
need as herein used is both personal and social 
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in reference. It incorporates both what the learn- 
er presently desires and what the learner should 
desirably become. 

To determine the educational needs of teach- 
ers does not mean to tabulate their present wish- 
es, desires, and inclinations, nor does it mean 
to point out deficiencies in their particular knowl- 
edges, skills, and attitudes. As herein used, the 
term ‘‘training needs’’ refers to clues which aid 
in guiding the teacher’s professionalgrowth. Since 
needs are peculiar to time, place, and circum- 
stance and to the individual teacher, the determ- 
ining of needs must be concerned with a specific 
Situation. Therefore, the population for the pres- 
ent study should desirably be limited to teachers 
participating in the Atlanta Area Teacher Educa- 
tion Service. 


SECTION Il 
REVIEW OF RELATED RESEARCH 


Significant studies of cooperative in-service 
training of teachers before 1938. In an unpub- 
lished thesis, ‘‘The Improvement of Teachers 
in Service,’’ L. T. Johnson (17) reported the 
results of a questionnaire study of public schools 
and institutions of higher learning to discover 
methods used for the improvement of teachers 
in service. He concluded that teachers are not 
thoroughly prepared for teaching after graduation, 
but should continue their professional growth 
while on the job. Johnson felt also that teacher- 
training institutions are coming to realize that 
their responsibilities for a teacher’s education 
do not end with graduation, but they must continue 
to help the teacher in service. He recommends 
that the superintendents of small school systems 
cooperate with teacher-training institutions in 
organizing definite programs for in-service tea- 
cher training. 

V. C. Martin (21), in 1936, conducted a sur- 
vey of various state programs of in-service 
training of agricultural teachers. In-service ac- 
tivities reported by most of the states were: (1) 
student conferences, (2) district conferences, 

(3) summer school, (4) supervisory visits, (5) 
special teaching materials, and (6) teacher- 
trainer visits. 

The following recommendations for improving 
institutional in-service training were made: 


1. Increased personnel of training staff 

2. More special teaching material 

3. Cooperative planning by supervisors and 
teacher trainers 

4. Graduate credit for courses 

5. Summer school 








Probably the most significant study of in-ser- 
vice teacher training of this period was a disser- 
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tation by H. O. Reid (26). One stated purpose 

of this investigation was to evaluate a coopera- 
tive institutional in-service training program by 
special techniques devised for the purpose. An- 
other goal for Reid’s study was to make practical 
recommendations for an in-service training pro- 
gram which might be applied to the University of 
Nebraska. 

H. O. Reid’s special techniques were Teach- 
er Problem Check Sheets, Rating Scales, and 
Lists. The Problem Check Sheets were design- 
ed to get teachers to indicate their problems over 
a two-year period. The Rating Scales and Check 
Lists were used by both the teacher and superin- 
tendent to evaluate the in-service training pro- 
gram. Reid concluded that there is a trend to- 
ward more cooperation on the part of teacher- 
training institutions in developing effective pro- 
grams of in-service training in public schools. 
He recommended that other colleges working on 
in-service training programs make similar stud- 
ies of their own graduates’ needs, using a wider 
field and data collected in sufficient amounts and 
kinds to prove adequate for reliable conclusions. 

Later studies of cooperative in-service teach- 
er education. Early in 1938, the Commission on 
Teacher Education was established by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education with the task of stim- 
ulating institutions of varied types to join forces 
for the improvement of teacher education. As- 
sociated centers interested in the project were 
selected in June, 1939, and the school years of 
1939-1940, 1940-1941, and 1941-1942 were des- 
ignated for carrying out the cooperative study. 

Various phases of the work of the Commission 
on Teacher Education have been reported from 
time to time in the American Council on Educa- 
tion Publications: 





The Improvement of Teacher Education, a 

final report of the Commission on Teacher 

Education, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C., 1946. 





State Programs for the Improvement of Tea- 
cher Education, C. E. Prall, American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D.C., 1946. 








Teacher Education in Service, C. E. Prall 
and C. L. Cushman, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C., 1944. 





Teachers for Our Times, American Council 
on Education, Washington, D.C., 1944. 





The aspect of the Commission’s work pertin- 
ent to the present study is reported as part of 
Prall’s (23) study of in-service training. He re- 
ported in detail the activities of three of the four- 
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teen associated centers. These three programs 
will be reviewed briefly. 

Teachers of the school system of Newton, 
Massachusetts, were asked for free and indepen- 
dent statements concerning the weaknesses of the 
existing in-service training program. These ex- 
pressed concerns or needs of teachers were tak- 
en as Starting points for a long-term program of 
improvement. 

The one outstanding feature of the Houston, 
Texas, Center is its decentralization of the in- 
service training program which resulted in bring- 
ing into active participation as many as 170 differ- 
ent study groups. In spite of such decentraliza- 
tion, the central organization of the Houston study 
planned and carried out an ambitious three-year 
in-service project. 

Because of its pertinence to the present study, 
a summary of the Houston project is quoted from 
Teacher Education In Service (23): 





1. An inventory of present practices, special 
attention to those that had largely lost their ef- 
fectiveness, and to additional practices which 
might be instituted to facilitate growth and pro- 
fessional improvement: teachers to be organized 
in temporary groups within each building for this 
purpose. 


2. Formulation by each teacher group of a 
number of specific problems from the results of 
the inventory: teachers were expected to keepthe 
list to matters of general concern, though school 
and level interests were not to be excluded. 


3. Consolidation and sifting of these problems 
by the divisional subcommittees into compact 
lists for each level of the system. 


4. Resubmission of the appropriate list to each 
school faculty for review and for the formation 
of permanent study groups on a voluntary basis; 
where there were. too few teachers with a certain 
choice in a building to make a study group, the 
divisional subcommittee was to assist in forming 
a group with representatives from other buildings. 


5. Each study group was to work as intensive- 
ly as possible on its selected problem, but was 
to determine its own method of attack; it would 
receive such help as it requested. A general out- 
line of possible methods of attack and procedure 
for group study was to be prepared and distrib- 
uted by the general committee. 


6. Upon completion of several months of in- 
tensive study, the findings on a few problems 
would be pooled or shared with a view to formu- 
lating reports and recommending means for their 
solution. 
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In the Des Moines, Iowa, Public Schools In- 
Service Training Program, considerable atten- 
tion was paid to planning and working in a demo- 
cratic fashion. An attempt was made to identify 
important problems which the teachers felt were 
in need of study. A sub-committee used the needs 
or concerns expressed by teachers to fashion an 
instrument to submit to all teachers for rating as 
to timeliness and importance of the problem. 
Broad areas which were thus included on the prob- 
lem rating sheet were: home-school relations, 
community resources, understanding children, 
teachers’ welfare, understanding objectives and 
procedures, and cultural and social development 
of the teachers. 

A summary of the foregoing reviews of prev- 
iously completed studies seems to show that 
recent emphasis in teacher training is on a long- 
range, cooperative, in-service training program 
designed, in terms of teachers’ expressed train- 
ing needs, to lead to personal, social and pro- 
fessional growth. 


SECTION IV 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


The first step was to survey the literature of 
the field in an effort to locate an instrument for 
determining expressed educational needs of in- 


service teachers. Insofar as the present writer 
could ascertain there was no such instrument 
available commercially. One experimental meth- 
od (25) was examined and tested in a pilot study, 
but was found to be impractical for purposes of 
the present problem. Other experimental de- 
vices and techniques were not applicable to the 
Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service evalua- 
tion study. 

With the help of the Coordinator of the Atlanta 
Area Teacher Education Service and several con- 
sultants to the program, a Preferential Training 
Needs Record was developed. In order to locate 
any ambiguities and to bring to light problems of 
administration, early forms of the test were giv- 
en to two classes of seniors and graduate students 
attending the University of Georgia in the Winter 
Quarter, 1949. The results of this test run were 
analyzed and the final form of the test was pre- 
pared. 

In May, 1949, the Preferential Training Needs 
Record was administered to teachers, supervis- 
ors, administrators, and college instructors in 
the Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service. Sec- 
tion VIII will explain the results of the adminis- 
tration of the Preferential Training Needs Rec- 
ord to this group of on-the-job teachers, their 
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administrators, and their college instructors. 


I. Sources of Data 





All the basic data that have been used in the 
present study were gathered from the following 
sources: 


1. Related professional literature (See Bibli- 
ography) 

2. Results of Preferential Training Needs 
Record (see Appendix A)* administered to teach- 
ers of the Atlanta Area Teacher Education Ser- 
vice. 

3. Results of Preferential Training Needs 
Record (see Appendix B) administered to college 
instructors, supervisors, and administrators of 
teachers of the Atlanta Area Teacher Education 
Service. 

4. Personal Data Sheet (see Appendix C) of 
teachers, administrators, supervisors, and col- 
lege instructors of the Atlanta Area Teacher Ed- 
ucation Service. 


Il. Treatment of the Data 





The analyses of the present form of the test 
as well as items of educational personal informa- 
tion were made possible by transferring the data 
to Hollerith cards and processing the punched 
cards by means of IBM card sorting and tabulat- 
ing machines to yield data necessary for the com 
putation of various statistics. 

Coefficients of reliability. The reliability co- 
efficients of each of the six scales of the Prefer- 
ential Training Needs Record were determined 
by use of the formula for Case IV as developed 
by Kuder and Richardson (20). This method of 
rational equivalence stresses the intercorrela- 
tions of the items in the test and the correlations 
of the items with the test as a whole. According 
to Garrett (10), this method of estimating the re- 
liability of a test is superior to the split-half 
technique in certain aspects, but differences in 
reliability as found by the two methods are never 
very large (of the order .02). 

Coefficients of validity. Kelley (18) has dem- 
onstrated that, provided one is willing to sacri- 
fice the continuous nature of the criterion for 
computational convenience, the most accurate 
determination of item validities or internal con- 
sistencies can be obtained by comparing the up- 
per twenty-seven and the lower twenty-seven per- 
cent of the total group. Elimination of the mid- 
dle forty-six percent leads to results that are 
more consistent from sample to sample than 
those obtained from using all available cases. 











* all references to Arpendices may be found 


University of Georgia. 


in original thesis on file in Library, 
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Validity coefficients for each item were cb- 
tained by the methods described by Kelley. A 
table prepared by Flanagan (9) was used for es- 
timating the values of the product-moment coef- 
ficients of correlation corresponding to given 
proportions of success in the upper and lower 
twenty-seven percent of the criterion groups. 

Other statistics. All other statistics report- 
ed in this study were obtained by use of conven- 
tional procedures. 





SECTION V 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF A PREFERENTIAL 
TRAINING NEEDS RECORD FOR 
IN-SERVICE TEACHERS 


From the foregoing discussion it is seen that 
today, as a program of instruction, in-service 
teacher education is very broad. It is concerned 


with: (1) the general cultural development of the 
in-service teacher; (2) his knowledge of the fields 
within which he is teaching, his knowledge of child 
growth and development, and other technical know- 
ledges of psychological and educational nature; 

and (3) his skill in applying these knowledges and 
abilities to the problems of teaching. 


I. Areas of Postulated In-Service Training Needs 





In the present study, each of these three broad 
aspects of in-service teacher-training was further 
broken down into smaller areas of training needs. 
These areas of training needs were the areas se- 
lected for investigation in the present study. Al- 
though the needs are interrelated and overlapping 
cannot be completely avoided, the following de- 
scriptions attempt to define and delimit the area 
of training covered by each postulated need. 

Need for a philosophy by which to appraise 
educational purposes and practices. Every tea- 
cher needs to know why we have schools and what 
education should aim to accomplish, because the 
purpose for which schools were established and 
the objectives of the school must determine the 
policy and practice within the school. It is inthe 
light of what education should accomplish that a 
teacher can decide on immediate and specific 
aims that ought to be followed in the daily life of 
the school. This principle has been called the 
philosophical or ultimate law of the school (15). 
Daily the teacher needs to know how to solve 
many problems ranging from the conventional 
‘‘skin deep’’ type of ‘‘low I1.Q.’’, ‘‘low-class 
home’’, or ‘‘laziness’’ to the more fundamental 
problem of enriching community living by means 
of carrying forward operations which help solve 
community problems. Is there a guiding princi- 
ple for teachers in making such decisions? 
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Teachers need to know as much about child 
growthanddevelopmentas possible. They should 
be familiar with their students—their homes, 
their fears, and their hopes. Teachers should 
also know a great deal about economic and social 
issues of the world today. Knowledge of profes- 
sional techniques and subject matter is not enough. 
The ultimate purpose of the school furnishes the 
principle for deciding what shall be done in any 
particular situation. It is evident that the teach- 
er’s philosophy of education is extremely impor- 
tant. What he holds important in life and in 
school will affect the decisions he makes every 
day, and it was for this reason that the need for 
an educational philosophy by which to appraise 
educational purposes and practices was postula- 
ted as an area of training needs to be studied. 

This area of in-service training is represent- 
ed by the twenty items in Scale 3 of the Prefer- 
ential Training Needs Record. 

Need for a social philosophy by which to under- 
stand and interpret current social problems and 
issues. The teacher is responsible to the soci- 
ety he represents; This responsibility is not 
greatly different from the responsibility of other 
citizens in a democratic society, but, forthe 
teacher, it is more serious because of his influ- 
ential position. It is professionally important 
that the teacher have a more than ordinary knowl- 
edge and understanding of his society. He should 
have keen insight and knowledge into current 
social trends, economic problems, and political 
issues in order to understand adequately prob- 
lems of his pupils. 

He also needs competence in social under- 
standing in order to be able to use sound judg- 
ment in making decisions which affect the school 
and community. 

The second postulated in-service training 
need, therefore, is the need for a social philos- 
ophy by which to appraise current problems and 
issues, and is represented by the twenty items 
in Scale 4 of the Preferential Training Needs 
Record. 

The need for competence in the providing of 
security for the learner. Frequently, learning 
involves so much challenge to the personality of 
students that, to facilitate learning, teachers 
need to carry on operations which contribute to 
feelings of security of the learner. Students 
must feel free to learn and to change. The tea- 
cher needs to know how to provide a permissive 
atmosphere where students may raise questions 
which bother them, how to help students acquire 
a knowledge of what causes our more persistent 
problems, and how, at times, to reassure stud- 
ents that answers are available even though they 
are not in the immediate possession of the teach- 
er. 

In other cases where open and perhaps serious 
conflict is impending, the teacher provides se- 
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curity through techniques of diversion, ‘‘saving 
face’’, and recognizing points in opposing posi- 
tions. 

From these situations, it is clear that the 
teacher’s ability to provide security for the learn- 
er determines in part what and how children 
learn. For this reason, the third postulated 
training need is the need for competence in the 
providing of security for the learner. This area 
is represented by the twenty items in Scale 6 of 
the Preferential Training Needs Record. 

The need for competence in the diagnosis and 
treatment of non-learning. There is almost un- 
animous agreement among educators and psy- 
chologists that all observable behavior is the re- 
sult of causes. From this it follows that there 
are causes of slow learning or non-learning. The 
teacher of today needs to know how to identify 
these causes and how to relate himself to them 
in ways to improve learning. Teachers need to 
consider carefully how far their own practices 
are responsible for creating such conditions. 
They need to understand that differences in the 
maturity level, abilities, backgrounds, and mo- 
tivation of children imply differences in the way 
they learn. Frequently, children do not learn 
because the teacher’s goals are not their goals. 
Learners have to be purposefully involved. They 
have to be helped to see relationships, to plan 
effectively, and they must be allowed freedom to 
evaluate their progress. Sometimes there are 
environmental blocks to learning. Conditions 
within the home and study habits contribute to 
slow learning. The schedules of home and school, 
inadequate resources and books, rules and reg- 
ulations may conflict with learning. These and 
countless others are the causes of non-learning. 

Causes do not act singly. Because of their 
inter-relatedness, their relative weights are un- 
known. Teachers need to use these ideas as hy- 
potheses to explore learning problems. Through 
their research will come greater knowledge of 
the cause and effect of slow or non-learning. 

The fourth postulated in-service training need 
is the need for competence in the diagnosis and 
treatment of non-learning and is represented by 
the twenty items in Scale 2 of the Preferential 
Training Needs Record. 

Need for competence in the eliciting of free 
and permissive discussions. In order to elicit 
free discussion and expression the classroom at- 
mosphere must be permissive. Students must be 
free to express their attitudes, their values, 
their prejudices, and their worries. The teach- 
er needs to recognize the right of a student to 
have those attitudes which seem consistent with 
his previous experience. Where the observer of 
the teacher notices restraint, repressiveness, 
intolerance, uncritical acceptance or uncritical 
rejection, these are signs of the absence of per- 
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missiveness. Where the teacher definitely elicits 
statements of attitudes and values, permissive- 
ness is present. 

The Commission on Teacher Education (31) 
pointed up the importance of free personal ex- 
pression in this manner: 


For two important and by no means un- 
related reasons the program of the school 
should encourage personal expression, non- 
verbal as well as verbal, in as many ways 
as possible. In the first place. . . it is 
critically important for the development of 
positive freedom that personal spontaneity 
should be encouraged. True freedom de- 
mands the expression of truth as the indi- 
vidual sees it, subject to rational criticism. 
It requires the mastery of means of expres- 
sion and the acceptance of the limitations 
that all such means possess. The school 
should provide a setting in which children 
will find it easy to express what they think 
believe, but in which they will expect to 
have what they say or do examined in a crit- 
ical though friendly fashion. Personal ex- 
pression should be responsible as well as 
free. 

The second reason for the encouragement 
of expression is in order to improve capac- 
ity for communication and interpretation. In 
social existence the ability to carry thought 
and feeling over to others, and to compre- 
hend the messages offered by these, is of 
great importance. Inability to understand 
or be understood is almost as great a handi- 
cap in human relations as is deliberate mis- 
interpretation or deception. To express 
only what one believes to be true, and to 
express it clearly, must be among the aims 
of the free man and good citizen. 


The fifth area of postulated training needs for 
in-service teachers is the need for competence 
in the creation of free and permissive discussion 
and is represented by the twenty items in Scale 
1 of the Preferential Training Needs Record. 

Need for competence in the teaching of the 
fundamental skills. Although today schools no 
longer stress the mechanical perfection of skills 
and memorization of facts as they formerly did, 
this does not mean the learner is free from the 
necessity of acquiring skills such as reading, 
writing, and typing, and of gaining information 
such as vocabulary, names, and places. Intell- 
igent problem solving is not only a matter of 
skill and knowledge, but it also requires appro- 
priate manipulation and the assembling of infor- 
mation. The point of view held here is not that 
skills and information should be neglected, but 
that they should be considered in the larger con- 
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texts of their use and in relation to individual 
personal and social development. 

Since the ability to learn increases with age, 
the kinds of skills to be acquired and the kinds 
of knowledge to be mastered must be arranged 
according to developmental progress. That is, 
learning experiences should not be introduced 
until the child has the requisite capacity to ac- 
quire the skills and has had the requisite prior 
learning. The teacher needs to know how to ar- 
range the materials of instruction in a sequence 
that takes into account the developmental stages 
of the learner. 

There is little relationship between the pres- 
ent level of mastery of a routine skill or the abil- 
ity to reproduce information and the more perm- 
anent effects of such learning. When the organ- 
ization of the learning material is understood by 
the learner, the material is better retained. The 
teacher needs to make every effort to present 
materials, the organizational pattern of which is 
clear to the learner. 

The last postulated area of training need is 
the need for competence in the teaching of funda- 
mental skills. This area is represented by the 
twenty items in Scale 5 of the Preferential Train- 
ing Needs Record. 


Il. Purpose of the Preferential Training Needs 
Record 





The purpose of the Preferential Training Needs 
Record is to explore systematically the areas of 
postulated educational needs described above in 
order to assist individual teachers in discover- 
ing the areas of needed in-service training and 
to help teacher-training institutions plan programs 
of instruction to meet these expressed training 
needs. It is frequent that courses of in-service 
training are selected because of some chance in- 
fluence rather than as a result of a careful anal- 
ysis of needs of the teacher concerned. For those 
teachers who feel they need or would like to have 
training in several areas, the Preferential Train- 
ing Needs Record offers a way of narrowing the 
field of investigation. 

The Preferential Training Needs Record is a 
means of making a methodical approach to this 
problem. From the scores obtained, the teach- 
er’s attention may be directed toward training 
areas in accordance with his own expressed needs 
and not as a result of chance influence or temp- 
orary training opportunity. 

Specific uses of the Preferential Training 
Needs Record are: 
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1. To point out areas of training with which 
the teacher may not be familiar but which involve 
situations and activities of the type which he be- 
lieves he needs to know more about. 

2. To assist teacher-training institutions in 
planning their programs of in-service training. 

3. To determine if a teacher’s choice of a 
training program is consistent with his expressed 
educational needs. 


ill. Construction of the Preferential Training 
Needs Record 





The construction of the Preferential Training 
Needs Record was undertaken with the following 
basic principles in mind: 

1. The instrument should explore thoroughly 
the six areas of postulated in-service training 
needs. 

2. The test should yield independent scores 
for each area of training. 

3. With slight modifications the instrument 
should be suitable for teachers, their adminis- 
trators, and their college instructors. 

4. The test should be self-administering. 

5. Scoring should be mechanical, or as simple 
as possible. 


After two years’ experimentation with three 
different instruments the present Preferential 
Training Needs Record was selected as most 
nearly meeting the conditions stated above. The 
first form of the test was constructed in the fol- 
lowing manner: Thirty statements describing 
problematic situations in each of the six areas 
of training need were prepared by two independ- 
ent judges. 1! These statements were in turn ex- 
amined critically by three other independent jud- 
ges, 2 who made suggestions concerning the final 
form of each statement. At this point several 
methods of scaling or rating the training needs 
represented by the statements were considered 
and tried out. It was finally decided that the 
forced choice technique developed by G. Freder- 
ic Kuder (19) would more adequately meet the 
conditions laid down in the paragraph above than 
any other method. This technique involves the 
use of the triad form of item in which the exam- 
inee is asked to indicate in which of three areas 
he most needs training and in which of the three 
areas he least needs training. From the subject’s 
choice of answers it is simple to rank the three 
items of the triad in order to expressed training 
needs. 

The next step in the preparation of the Pref- 
erential Training Needs Record was to select 
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2. Lr. Floyd Jordan, 
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from the list of statements of problematic situa- 
tions, prepared as described above, twenty from 
each area of training need; 120 items were thus 
selected. Each item was then chosen at random 
from within a scale and was matched with a ran- 
domly selected item from each of two other scales. 
In this manner, 40 triads were formed. These 
40 triads, made up of 120 items from the six 
areas of in-service training, constitute the pres- 
ent form of the Preferential Training Needs Rec- 
ord in which each area is matched against each 
of the other five areas eight times and in which 
each combination ef areas appears twice. 

A copy of the final form of the Preferential 
Training Needs Record is found in Appendix A. 


IV. Administering and Scoring the Preferential 
Training Needs Record 








Administering the Preferential Training Needs 
Record. The format of the test and the relatively 
simple directions (see Appendix A) make the Pref- 
erential Training Needs Record virtually self-ad- 
ministering. However, the directions should be 
read over with the examinee (or group) in order 
to be sure it is clear that only items are to be 
marked in each triad—one representing the area 
in which training is ‘‘most’’ needed and one rep- 
resenting the area in which training is ‘‘least’’ 
needed. 

There is no time limit on the Preferential 
Training Needs Record; it takes the average tea- 
cher about 45 minutes to complete the test. 

Scoring the Preferential Training Needs Rec- 
ord. When the subject responds to each triad of 
training needs in the manner indicated previous- 
ly, he is, in effect, ranking the needs on a three- 
point scale. 








Es Training represented by the first area 


(Scale 1) needed most and the second 
area (Scale 2) least. 


marks being used to indicate pencil 
marks). 
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For example, the fifth triad on the Prefern- 
tial Training Needs Record is: 


g. The discussion method can be used for 
the purpose of identifying problems to be 
studied by the group. I find it difficult 
to do this. How can teachers use the dis- 
cussion method as a means by which to 
identify problems? 


. Children who are extremely shy or sub- 
missive may fail to learn or their learn- 
ing may be lopsided. How can a teacher 
reduce the kind of non-learning which is 
caused by the excessive shyness of a 
child? 


. Children have many needs which are so- 
cial and emotional in nature. Should the 
school attempt to meet these needs? Per- 
haps these needs should be met by some 
other institutions. Perhaps the school 
should restrict its program to the meet- 
ing of subject matter needs. Is the meet- 
ing of social and emotional needs a desir- 
able school objective? 


These items were constructed to represent 
the three needs: The need for competence in the 
eliciting of free and permissive discussions 
(Scale 1), the need for competence in diagnosis 
and treatment of non-learning (Scale 2), and the 
need for a social philosophy by which to under- 
stand and interpret current social problems and 
issues (Scale 3). 

There are six possible combinations of first 
and last choices which may be made for each 
triad as follows: 


Most Least 


The pattern of re- a 
plies is shown at the right (heavy black 


tem should yield a score of 2 for Scale 1. 


Training represented by the first area 


(Scale 1) needed most and the third area 


(Scale 3) least. 


Again training in the , 
first area is preferred to both of the . 


others and the scoring system should ob- 


tain a score of 2 for Scale 1. 


Training represented by the second area 
(Scale 2) needed most and that represent- 


ed by Scale 1 needed least. 


In this case, 


training in the area of Scale 1 is needed 


less than either of the other two, so the 


score should be 0 for Scale 1. 
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Training in the second area needed most 
and the third area needed least. In this i 
case, training on Scale 1 is preferred to 4 
training on Scale 3 wut it is not preferred 

to training in Scale 2. The score in this 

would be 1 for Scale 1. 


Most Least 


Training in the third area needed most 
and the first area needed least. This 
pattern shows that Scale 1 is preferred to 
neither of the others. The score should 
be 0. 


Training in the third area needed most 
and in the second area least. In this 


case, the first area is shown to be pre- 
ferred to the second but not to the third. 


The score should be 1. 


Triads composed of any other combinations 
of the six scales are scored in a like manner. 

G. Frederic Kuder (19) devised a very simple 
scheme which obtains the desired scores when 
applied to each of these response patterns. It is 
as follows: The heavy circles around the para- 
liel lines indicate the positions which count to- 
ward the aggregate score of the need represent- 
ed by the first item of the triad. 


When the composite stencil for each area of 
training needs is applied to the answer sheet, the 
six possible patterns are scored as follows: 


Score =i 


Score = 0 Score = 1 


These are the necessary scores. 

When it is desired to score an area represent- 
ed by the second item in the triad, the following 
scheme obtains the correct scores: 





The area represented by the third item of the 
triad may be scored by the following scheme: 


These three schemes are used to prepare the 
six composite stencils which yield aggregate 
scores on the six areas of training needs of the 
Preferential Training Needs Record. 


SECTION VI 


STANDARDIZATION OF THE PREFERENTIAL 
TRAINING NEEDS RECORD 


I. Reliability 


In considering the reliability of the Preferen- 
tial Training Needs Record, it is important to 
bear in mind the method used in determining this 
reliability. In the present study, the method of 
estimating the reliability by correlating the scores 
of two administrations of the test was necessar- 
ily ruled out because of the difficulty of schedul- 
ing the time for over 450 teachers and adminis- 
trators who took part in the first administration. 
The method of administering an alternate form of 
the test was not used because the time and ex- 
pense required to construct a second form of the 
test would have been prohibitive. The ‘‘split 
halves’’ method was not judged to be suitable for 
accurately estimating the reliability of this test. 
Therefore, the formula for Case IV as develop- 
ed by Kuder and Richardson (20) was used. The 
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TABLE I 


RELIABILITIES OF PREFERENTIAL TRAINING NEEDS RECORD SCALES 
Number = 346 Teachers 





Reliability 
Scale Coefficient 





1. Need for competence in eliciting permissive discussion 
2. Need for competence in diagnosing and treating non- 
learning 
. Need for educational philosophy 
. Need for social philosophy 
. Need for competence in teaching fundamental skills 
. Need for competence in providing security for learners 





TABLE I 


INTERCORRELATION OF PREFERENTIAL TRAINING NEEDS RECORD SCALES 
Number = 346 Teachers 





Scale Scale Scale Scale 
1 2 3 4 





. Permissive discussion -. 29 -. 14 ~ 
. Non-learning -.23 -.39 
. Educational philosophy . 03 
. Social philosophy 

. Fundamental skills 

. Security giving 
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reliabilities obtained by this method are report- 
ed in Table I. 

These r’s ‘‘are slight underestimates of the 
true reliabilities’’ (19). Even so, the reliabili- 
ties for the different scales are considered sat- 
isfactorily high; the median for r’s in Table I is 
.875. 


Il. Intercorrelation 





Before we discuss the information which the 
test gives us concerning the in-service education- 
al needs of teachers, the general problem of the 
interrelationship of the areas of training need 
should be reviewed. In the literature it is sug- 
gested that teachers show considerable variation 
in their professional strengths and weaknesses 
and, consequently, in their in-service training 
needs. That is, one teacher may show one pat- 
tern of educational needs, while another of the 
same experience, education, and training may 
show an entirely different pattern. The hypoth- 
esis to be tested here is that certain in-service 
training needs of teachers operate relatively in- 
dependently of each other. The particular needs 
to be studied are those postulated and identified 
in Section II. 

The scales of the Preferential Training Needs 
Record developed in the present study were de- 
signed so that teachers, in responding to the it- 
ems on the test, would automatically rank in or- 
der of need areas of training represented by the 
six scales. If the hypothesis that, in general, 
teachers differ in their in-service training needs 
is correct and if the six scales really call for 
these various training needs, then the scores on 
the separate scales should not show markedly high 
correlations with each other. Low correlations 
between scores on the different scales would be 
evidence that they appear to be appraising rela- 
tively specific needs or needs which do not oper- 
ate together. 

Table II lists the intercorrelations obtained 
from the base group of 346 teachers. It may be 
noted that the r’s tend to be quite small for all 
scales except Scale 4, which yields r’s of -.47, 
-.42, and -.39. The highest correlation in Table 
Il is -.47 between need for competence in teaching 
fundamental skills and need for social philosophy. 


ll. Validity 


The writer has attempted to establish the val- 
idity of each scale by definitions; that is, to de- 
fine in detail each area of training need to be test- 
ed and to construct each item in each scale in 
accordance with these definitions. It is for this 


reason that so much space in the preceding sec- 
tions has been devoted to the description of the 

areas of postulated training needs, the statement 
of the purpose of the present test, andcertain 
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definitions and limitations. The selection of 
problematic situations for each area of education- 
al need, the analysis of these statements by com- 
petent judges, the formulation of the statements 
into test questions, the process by which the ques- 
tions were independently checked by a second 
group of judges, and the general organization of 
the test material have been presented in an effort 
to show that the test was constructed as far as 
possible in accordance with the definition of what 
the test was designed to measure. It is not the 
contention of the writer that this presentation 
satisfactorily demonstrates the validity of the test. 
It is hoped that, at a later date, complete statis- 
tical validation of the Preferential Training Needs 
Record will be possible. 

The examination of the validity of items with- 
in each scale is not presented as evidence of the 
validity of each scale as a whole. It is, rather, 
evidence of the internal consistency of each scale 
and the degree to which each of the items onScale 
1; for example, is measuring what the whole scale 
purports to measure. The measure of item val- 
idity in the present study is the coefficient of cor- 
relation between the responses made to the items 
and total scores on the scale in which the item ap- 
pears. In the next revision of the Preferential 
Training Needs Record items will be kept in their 
present form or rejected on the basis of item an- 
alysis. The item validity coefficients were de- 
termined by Kelley’s method previously describ- 
ed. This method has been found to yield results 
which are extremely close approximations of the 
results of bi-serial correlations (10). 

Item validities for the twenty items of each 
scale are shown in Table III. 

These figures suggest that there are several 
items on one of the scales (Scale 2) which do not 
adequately discriminate between levels of train- 
ing need. On four of the scales (Scales 1, 3, 5, 
and 6), items are fairly satisfactory, while on 
the remaining scale (Scale 4) only six of the items 
have validity coefficients below .50. 


IV. Norms 


In Table IV, percentile and standard score 
norms are presented for the base group of 346 
teachers. These norms are to be used in inter- 
preting the Preferential Training Needs Record. 
The means and standard errors on the Preferen- 
tial Training Needs Record scales for the various 
groups are reported in Section VIII. 





V. Interpretation of Scores 


Scores are obtained in the following areas of 
in-service training need: (1) Need for greater 
competence in the eliciting of free and permis- 
sive discussion; (2) need for further training in 
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TABLE Ill 


ITEM VALIDITY COEFFICIENTS FOR THE 420 ITEMS OF THE 
PREFERENTIAL TRAINING NEEDS RECORD 





Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale 
1 2 3 4 5 6 





31 — .15 
. 39 .31 . 99 
| . 41 . 28 
. 46 . 45 47 
. 40 . 30 . 39 
. 62 - 41 .18 
. 55 . 43 .21 
. 39 . 96 13 
. 32 . 39 . 34 
. 32 . 95 . 42 
. 42 . 44 . 26 
. 38 . 69 . 51 
19 . 43 . 43 
- 40 . 64 . 48 
. 44 . 43 . 46 
. 43 . 40 . 34 
.31 . 36 . 41 
. 35 . 30 . 61 
. 45 . 29 . 38 
me . 32 . 48 
.25 . 39 me 
. 94 ° . 62 
. 40 ; . 33 
. 24 . 48 . 44 
. 56 . 39 


OCOmOn Oh wn re 


. 56 . 24 . 48 
. 07 . 52 . 44 
. 53 ‘ . 42 
. 45 . 96 . 40 
‘ - 45 . 33 
13 , . 55 
. 99 . 32 
‘ . 43 . 16 
. 33 . 37 
. 46 , . 66 
. 51 . 22 
. 43 . 92 
. 20 . 46 
. 42 
.27 . 34 
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TABLE IV 


PERCENTILE AND STANDARD SCORE NORMS FOR PREFERENTIAL 
TRAINING NEEDS RECORD 
(Base Group 346 Teachers) 








Scale 2 Scale 3 Scale 4 Scale 6 
SS Qile | SS”) ile SS ile SS ile 





100 
100 
100 
100 


oooocorrN BUS 


cooocoocooorrNN & UO 
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TABLE V 


COM PARISON OF THE SCORES OF TEACHERS, ADMINISTRATORS, AND 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS ON SCALE ONE OF THE 
PREFERENTIAL TRAINING NEEDS RECORD 





Diff. in 
Groups Number Mean Means 





Teachers - 346 18. 12 
Administrators 077 19.27 -1.15 . 59 


Teachers - 346 18.12 
Instructors 013 20. 96 -2. 84 1.31 


Administrators - 077 19. 27 
Instructors 013 20. 96 -1.69 1.38 1.22 





bD Indicates that the difference is significant at the 2 percent level of confidence. 


4 Indicates that the difference is significant at the 1 percent level of confidence. 


TABLE VI 


COM PARISONS OF THE SCORES OF TEACHERS, ADMINISTRATORS, AND 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS ON SCALE TWO OF THE 
PREFERENTIAL TRAINING NEEDS RECORD 





Diff. in Sigma of 
Groups Number Mean Means Diff. 





Teachers - 346 23. 47 
Administrators 077 24. 04 - .57 . 57 1. 00 


Teachers - 346 23. 47 
Instructors 013 22. 04 1. 43 1.30 1.10 


Administrators - 077 24. 04 
Instructors 013 22. 04 2.00 1.38 1. 45 





No difference in this table is significant at the 5 percent level of confidence. 
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the diagnosis and treatment of non-learning; (3) 
need for further training in developing a social 
philosophy by which to understand and interpret 
current social problems and issues; (4) need for 
further training in developing an educational phil- 
osophy by which to appraise educational purposes 
and practices; (5) need for greater competence 

in the teaching of the fundamental skills; and (6) 
need for greater competence in the providing of 
security for the learner. 

After a teacher has responded to the test and 
a profile has been prepared from the norm table, 
it is suggested that he carefully study the profile 
in terms of what training needs his administra- 
tors think he has and also in terms of what train- 
ing his college instructors believe he needs. It 
is further suggested that the teacher look over 
the profile to see which scores are above the 75th 
percentile. The 75th percentile was chosen be- 
cause it is a convenient point which lies between 
the 1% and 5% points of significance for normally 
distributed scores from tests having a reliability 
of .90 (19). Since test reliabilities vary some- 
what from group to group and vary according to 
the method used for estimating them, there is 
probably little to be gained by attempting to set 
up separate cutting points for each scale, and 
there is much to be lost in convenience of inter- 
pretation. In this connection, it should be re- 
membered that no cutting point is completely sat- 
isfactory. 

If the profile contains only one high score 
(above 75th percentile) the educational need rep- 
resented by that scale should receive careful at- 
tention from the teacher in planning his in-service 
training program. For example, if a teacher 


ranks above the 75th percentile on Scale 6, courses 
in the area of child growth and development, or re- 


lated areas, should be considered carefully. 

If the profile of a teacher contains two high 
scores then both areas should get consideration 
Singly and together. It is highly improbable that 
a teacher will have more than two elevated scores, 
but if this happens, the areas represented by the 
high scores should be considered separately, and 
in combination of two. Even all the elevated areas 
may be considered when planning his in-service 
training program. 

If no high scores show up on the Preferential 
Training Needs Record profile, scores above the 
65th percentile should be inspected. Scores in 
this range probably have some significance but 
cannot be regarded with as much confidence as 
the higher scores. If all scores are near the 
median, it is possible the teacher has no outstand- 
ing educational need. Another possibility is that 
he may have filled in the test carelessly. Still 
another explanation may be that the teacher’s 
training needs are not represented by the six pos- 
tulated in-service training needs. 
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SECTION VII 


EVALUATION OF THE PREFERENTIAL 
TRAINING NEEDS RECORD 


it is the purpose of this section to describe 
the uses and discuss the limitations of the Pref- 
erential Training Needs Record. The writer sug- 
gests that the test which has been developed in 
the present study is a particularly useful instru- 
ment for determining the in-service educational 
needs of public school teachers for the following 
reasons: First, it approximates the actual class- 
room problems in that the teacher is asked to re- 
act to ‘‘real life’’ problematic situations repre- 
senting six major areas of in-service training. 
Second, the test material is organized in sucha 
way that the individual items are relatively stable 
and the scales developed from the items are rel- 
atively independent. Third, the Preferential 
Training Needs Record is easy to administer, 
score, and interpret. Fourth, the Preferential 
Training Needs Record may be used both as an 
instrument of evaluation and as a teaching device. 

Approximation of the actual classroom prob- 
lematic situation. Items in the several scales 
of the test attempt to duplicate the classroom 
problem by describing in detail the problematic 
situation and requiring the teacher to read the 
item thoughtfully and carefully in order to com- 
prehend its full significance. 

It was found in the pilot study for this research 
that the longer passages used make it possible to 
develop a central idea with its main poi"ts and 
supporting facts in a manner not possible in the 
shorter items frequently used in other similar 
tests. 

The teacher is asked to respond to a wide var- 
iety of problem situations representing each of 
the six areas of training need postulated in the 
study. Thus, each area of training need corres- 
ponds to one of the six scales on the Preferential 
Training Needs Record, and each scale on the 
test is represented by twenty different problem- 
atic situations. 

Informal discussions with teachers suggest 
that the test items catch their interest and atten- 
tion and thus probably increase application and 
effort. 

Stability of items and independence of scales 
of the Preferential Training Needs Record. By 
means of item analysis it was possible to show 
that 93 out of 120 items correlated .30 or better 
with the total scores for the various scales. Re- 
sults of the study show that teachers who expres- 
sed a high degree of need for training in a par- 
ticular area tended to choose all items consis- 
tently from this area as representing areas in 
which they needed training ‘‘most’’ while those 
teachers who scored lowest on a particular scale 
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tended consistently to mark all the items of this 
scale as items in which they needed training 
‘‘least’’. The magnitude of the intercorrelation 
between the various scales would seem to indi- 
cate the scales are relatively independent. The 
correlation coefficients tend to be low, and twelve 
of fifteen are negative. 

Administering, scoring, and interpreting the 
Preferential Training Needs Record. The Pref- 
erential Training Needs Record is self-adminis- 
tering and has no time limit. With only brief in- 
structions teachers are able to read the direc- 
tions and indicate their choice of items on the sep- 
arate machine-scored answer sheet. Experience 
with over 1000 records indicates that 98 to 99 per- 
cent of the answer sheets are usable. Standard 
scores and percentile norms for the base group 
of 346 teachers have been computed, and instruc- 
tions for interpreting the Preferential Training 
Needs Record are provided. 

Uses of the Preferential Training Needs Rec- 
ord. The results of the Preferential Training 
Needs Record may be used in three ways: First, 
individual teachers may use the record in plan- 
ning their in-service training programs. This 
use was described in detail in Section VI. Sec- 
ond, the college instructors may use it as a tea- 
ching device and as a tool for guiding further in- 
dividual learning. Third, the results of the rat- 
ing scale may be used by Atlanta Area Teacher 
Education Service administrative officials in plan- 
ning course offerings in terms of the expressed 
educational needs of teachers. 

Criticisms of the test. While the Preferential 
Training Needs Record seems to offer more pos- 
sibilities for the determination of training needs 
of in-service teachers than do other tests now 
available, there are several points which may be 
criticized: 

1. Certain of the items on the various scales 
do not discriminate well enough between teachers 
who express the ‘‘most’’ need and those who ex- 
press the ‘‘least’’ need for training in the areas 
represented by the particular items. 

2. Only one of the six scales appears to be 
sufficiently reliable to be used for individual di- 
agnosis if we accept Kelley’s standard of .94 
(Scale 4, reliability coefficient of .95). 

3. The six postulated areas of training need 
do not represent all possible areas of in-service 
training. 

4. At the present time no system has been de- 
veloped for differentiating between those teachers 
who respond to the Preferential Training Needs 
Record sincerely and those who respond with the | 
purpose of making a good impression. 
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SECTION VIII 
RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


In discussing the results of the administration 
of the Preferential Training Needs Record to 
teachers participating in the Atlanta Area Teach- 
er Education Service, public school administra- 
tors of the Atlanta Area, and the college instruc- 
tors of the Atlanta Area, an effort will be made 
to answer the following questions: 

1. Are the training needs expressed by teach- 
ers of the Atlanta Area Teacher Education Ser- 
vice related to the training experiences their col- 
lege instructors believe the teachers need? 

2. Are the training needs expressed by teach- 
ers of the Atlanta Area Teacher Education Ser- 
vice related to the training experiences their su- 
pervisors and administrators believe the teach- 
ers need? 

3. Are the training experiences the college 
instructors believe the teachers of the Atlanta 
Area need related to the training experiences the 
administrators and supervisors believe the tea- 
chers need? 

4. Are the various experiences expressed as 
training needs by the Atlanta Area Teacher Edu- 
cation Service teachers interrelated? 

5. Are the several training needs expressed 
by teachers of the Atlanta Area Teacher Educa- 
tion Service related to variables such as age, sex, 
undergraduate major, subject taught, etc. ? 


I. Comparisons of the Scores of Teachers, Ad- 
ministrators, and College Instructors on the 
Six Scales of the Preferential Training Needs 
Record 











Tables V to X, inclusive, will be discussed in 
an attempt to answer the first three questions 
raised above. It will be recalled that Scale I pur- 
ports to measure need for training in the com- 
petence of eliciting free and permissive discus- 
sion. Data from Table V shows that the teachers 
in the present study do not agree fully with their 
administrators or with their college instructors 
as to the importance of further training in this 
area. Differences in mean scores on Scale 1 sig- 
nificant at the five percent level of confidence? 
show that both the administrators and college in- 
structors believe, to a greater degree than do the 
teachers, that the teachers need further training 
in the eliciting of permissive discussion and ex- 
pression. Although the college instructors tend 
to feel more strongly about this training need of 
teachers than do the administrators, the differ- 
ence in their scores on Scale 1 is not significant. 





3S. Hereinafter only those differences significant at the five percent level of confi- 
dence or above will be referred to as “significant” or "statistically reliable”. 
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TABLE VII 


COMPARISONS OF THE SCORES OF TEACHERS, ADMINISTRATORS, AND 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS ON SCALE THREE OF THE 
PREFERENTIAL TRAINING NEEDS RECORD 








Diff. in Sigma of 
Groups Number Mean Means Diff. C.8. 





Teachers - 346 i9. 21 
Administrators 077 20. 22 -1.01 . 54 1. 87° 


Teachers - 346 19.21 
Instructors 013 22.35 -3.14 1. 05 2.992 


Administrators - 077 20. 22 
Instructors 013 22.35 -2.13 1.13 1. 88¢ 





aIndicates that the difference is significant at the one percent level of confidence. 
Dindicates that the difference is significant at the five percent level of confidence. 


TABLE VII 


COM PARISONS OF THE SCORES OF TEACHERS, ADMINISTRATORS, AND 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS ON SCALE FOUR OF THE 
PREFERENTIAL TRAINING NEEDS RECORD 








Diff. in Sigma of 
Groups Number Mean Means Diff. 





Teachers - 346 9. 48 
Administrators 077 6. 59 2. 89 .98 


Teachers - 346 9. 48 
Instructors 013 12.15 -2. 67 2. 88 . 93 


Administrators - 077 6. 59 
Instructors 013 12.15 -5. 56 2.99 1. 86¢ 





a Indicates that the difference is significant at the one percent level of confidence. 
Dindicates that the difference is significant at the five percent level of confidence. 
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TABLE IX 


COMPARISONS OF THE SCORES OF TEACHERS, ADMINISTRATORS, AND 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS ON SCALE FIVE OF THE 
PREFERENTIAL TRAINING NEEDS RECORD 





Diff. in Sigma of 
Groups Number Mean Means Diff. 





Teachers - 346 24. 29 
Administrators 077 24. 62 ' . 70 47 


Teachers - 346 24. 29 
Instructors 013 18. 62 5. 67 2. 46 2. 304 


Administrators - _ O77 24. 62 
Instructors 013 18. 62 6. 00 2.52 2.382 





4 Indicates that the difference is significant at the one percent level of confidence. 


TABLE X 


COM PARISONS OF THE SCORES OF TEACHERS, ADMINISTRATORS, AND 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS ON SCALE SIX OF THE 
PREFERENTIAL TRAINING NEEDS RECORD 





Diff. in Sigma of 
Groups Number Mean Means Diff. 





Teachers - 346 25. 42 
Administrators 077 25. 09 33 . 64 . $1 


Teachers - 346 25. 42 
Instructors 013 24. 04 1.38 1.31 1. 05 


Administrators - 077 25. 09 
Instructors 013 24. 04 1.05 1. 41 . 74 





No difference in this table is significant at the five percent level of confidence. 
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TABLE XI 


MEANS AND STANDARD ERRORS OF THE SIX SCALES OF THE PREFERENTIAL TRAINING 
NEEDS RECORD FOR TEACHERS PARTICIPATING IN THE ATLANTA AREA TEACHERS 
EDUCATION SERVICE: BY COUNTIES 








Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale 

County No. 1 2 3 * 5 6 
Fulton 237 M 17.79 23. 44 19.30 9.74 24.17 25. 52 
SE 33 .29 .29 . 51 . 36 . 30 
Cobb 49 M 18. 72 an. Ti 19. 22 9. 66 24. 52 24. 55 
SE . 65 oon . 59 1. 00 . 68 . 65 
DeKalb 35 M 18. 99 24. 09 19.29 6. 64 24. 36 25. $7 
SE . 82 . 68 . 54 . 83 . te . 78 
Others 28 M 18. 64 24.11 18.21 10. 79 24. 93 24. 54 
SE . 79 . 78 .95 1.30 1. 26 1. 04 





Intercomparisons of the mean scores by counties for each scale yielded only the following differ - 
ences significant at the five percent level of confidence: 


Scale 4: Fulton-DeKalb; Cobb-DeKalb; Others-DeKalb. 
Scale 6: DeKalb-Cobb 
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Table VI, which compares the scores of tea- 
chers, administrators, and college instructors 
on Scale 2 of the Preferential Training Needs 
Record, shows these three groups tend to be in 
agreement as to the teachers’ relative need for 
further training in the diagnosis and treatment 
of non-learning. 

Scale 3 attempts to measure the need for fur- 
ther training in developing a philosophy of educa- 
tion by which to appraise educational purposes 
and practices. Table VII shows the extent to 
which teachers, administrators, and college in- 
structors feel that teachers need training in this 
area. It is noted that, as on Scale 1, the three 
groups are not in full agreement as to the rela- 
tive importance of further training in this area. 
Both the college instructors and‘administrators 
rank the teachers’ need for greater competence 
in this area higher than do the teachers them- 
selves. The college instructors believe signif- 
icantly more strongly than do the administrators 
that the teachers need further training in devel- 
oping their philosophy of education—what educa- 
tion should aim to accomplish and the purpose 
for which schools were established. 

Scale 4 of the Preferential Training Needs 
Record purports to measure need for further 
training in clarifying and strengthening a social 
philosophy by which to understand and interpret 
social problems and issues. As shown in Table 
VIll, the teachers and college instructors appear 
to be in agreement as to the need of training in 
this area. However, the administrators differ 
significantly from both of the above-mentioned 
groups in their appraisal of the relative import- 
ance of the teachers’ need for training in this 
area. 

In Table IX, mean scores of Scale 5, which 
attempts to measure the teachers’ need for great- 
er competence in the teaching of fundamental 
skills, reveal that: (1) Teachers and adminis- 
trators are in agreement as to the relative im- 
portance of further training in the area; (2) tea- 
chers and college instructors differ significantly 
in the relative importance they place on the tea- 
chers’ further need for training in this area; (3) 
administrators and college instructors diiier sig- 
nificantly in the amount of further training that 
they believe the teachers need in the teaching of 
fundamental skills; and (4) both teachers and their 
administrators feel more strongly than do the 
college instructors that the teachers need further 
training in the area represented by Scale 5. 

Results of the administration of Scale 6 of the 
Preferential Training Needs Record, shown in 
Table X, are significant with respect to similar- 
ities among the three groups. Teachers, admin- 
istrators, and college instructors tend to be in 
agreement as to the teachers’ relative need for 
greater competence in the providing of security 
for the learner. 
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II. Interrelatedness of Expressed Training Needs 





The intercorrelations between the various 
scales of the Preferential Training Needs Record 
were presented in Table II and were discussed in 
detail in Section VI, Standardization of the Pref- 
erential Training Needs Record. From this dis- 
cussion, it is recalled that the scales of the Pref- 
erential Training Needs Record developed in the 
present study were designed so that teachers, in 
responding to the items on the test, would auto- 
matically rank in order of need areas of training 
represented by the six scales. If the hypothesis 
that, in general, teachers differ in their in-ser- 
vice training needs is correct and if the six scales 
really call for these various training needs, then 
the scores on the separate scales should not show 
markedly high correlations with each other. Low 
correlations between scores on the different scales 
seem to be evidence that, with the exception of 
Scale 4, each scale appears to be appraising rel- 
atively specific needs or needs which do not oper- 
ate together. 


Ill. Relationship Between Expressed Training 
Needs and Such Variables as Age, Sex, 
Subject Taught, etc. 











Tables XI to XVII, inclusive, will be discus- 


‘sed in an attempt to answer the last question 


raised in the introduction to this section: that 
is, are the educational needs expressed by tea- 
chers of the Atlanta Area Teacher Education Ser- 
vice related to variables such as age, sex, sub- 
ject taught, undergraduate major, etc.? 

In these tables, 572 critical ratios were com- 
puted in order to make all necessary intercom- 
parisons. Because of space limitations, no at- 
tempt will be made to present, interpret, or dis- 
cuss all these differences in the present study. 
When a significant group difference was found, 
this fact is indicated as a footnote of the table in 
which the group comparisons are shown. 

Table XI shows that teachers of Fulton, Cobb, 
and other counties who participated in this study 
feel the need for a better understanding of current 
social problems and issues, the area represented 
by Scale 4, more strongly than do the teachers of 
DeKalb County. However, DeKalb County teach- 
ers feel a greater need than do those of Cobb 
County for further training in the area represented 
by Scale 6, competence in the providing of secur- 
ity for the learners. Differences in mean scores 
for the various counties on all other scales of the 
Preferential Training Needs Record are not sig- 
nificant. 

Table XII shows differences in means by sex 
and by age group for women teachers on the six 
scales of the Preferential Training Needs Record. 
Of the eighteen possible comparisons by age group 
only four yielded significant differences. The 
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younger and older age groups recognize strongly 
the need for further training in the diagnosis and 
treatment of non-learning, while this training 
need is relatively less important to teachers in 
the middle age group. 

Both the men and women teachers are in a- 
greement as to the relative importance of further 
training in four of the six areas explored by the 
Preferential Training Needs Record. They dif- 
fer on their ranking of Scales 2 and 4. Men tea- 
chers of the Atlanta Area Teacher Education 
Service feel the need for further knowledge and 
skill in diagnosing and treating non-learning more 
strongly than do women teachers. On the other 
hand, women express a greater need for devel- 
oping a social philosophy by which to understand 
and interpret social problems and issues. 

Table XIII yields two interesting patterns of 
differences. First, those teachers who teach in 
kindergarten, first, second, and third grades 
feel significantly more strongly than do teachers 
of any other grade level that they need greater 
competence in the providing of security for the 
learner. Second, this same group of primary 
teachers is less concerned about further training 
for increasing their competence in the eliciting 
of free and permissive discussions than teachers 
of any other grade level. These apparently con- 
flicting findings suggest hypotheses which prob- 
ably should be investigated but it is not within the 
scope of this research to do so. 

When the teachers of the Atlanta Area Teach- 
er Education Service are divided into groups by 
subject taught, as is shown in Table XIV, some 
of the groups are relatively small but still large 
enough to show interesting relationships. For 
example, the language teachers, more than any 
other group studied, recognize the need for fur- 
ther training in the eliciting of free and permis- 
Sive discussions and in the developing of an edu- 
cational philosophy. All groups expressed about 
the same relative need for further competence in 
the teaching of fundamental skills and the need 
for greater competence in the developing of a so- 
cial philosophy. No significant group differences 
were found for Scales 4 and 5 in Table XIV. 

In Table XV, the expressed training needs of 
teachers of the Atlanta Area Teacher Education 
Service are compared by college from which the 
teacher received her undergraduate training. Of 
the 36 possible comparisons shown in Table XV 
only two are significant. Graduates of out-of-state 
schools and graduates of private Georgia colleges 
feel more strongly than do University of Georgia 
graduates that they should have a better under- 
standing of what education should accomplish and 
what should be the immediate and specific aims 
of the school. These teachers feel a need for 
the clarification of their educational philosophy. 

Although there were only slight differences 
shown when the Atlanta Area Teacher Education 
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Service teachers were compared on the Prefer- 
ential Training Needs Record by college from 
which they received their undergraduate training, 
an interesting pattern of difference is shown in 
Table XVI in which the same teachers are com- 
pared by undergraduate major. In this table it 
is seen that the foreign language teachers more 
than any other group of teachers recognize the 
need for greater competence in the diagnosis and 
treatment of non-learning. Once again it must 
be said that it is not the purpose of this research 
to investigate hypotheses suggested by the find- 
ings of the study. At some later date this rela- 
tionship should be explored by follow-up studies 
with different groups of teachers and the impli- 
cations for the Atlanta Area Teacher Education 
Service made available. 

In the last table to be discussed in this section, 
270 intercomparisons of the responses of partic- 
ipating teachers to the Preferential Training 
Needs Record are made. In Table XVII the par- 
ticipating teachers are compared with respect 
to courses they have taken in the Atlanta Area 
Teacher Education Service. It will be noted that 
the total number of subjects reported in this table 
is greater than the number of the base group. 
This is accounted for by the fact that some par- 
ticipants had taken more than one course in the 
Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service. As 
only eleven percent of the differences reported 
in Table XVIi are significant, no consistent pat- 
tern is apparent. It might be said, however, that 
both the group of teachers which had had the 
course in appreciation of arts felt a greater need 
for further training in the providing of security 
for the learner than did the teachers who had had 
other courses in the Atlanta Area Teacher Edu- 
cation Service. 


SECTION IX 


SUMMARY, FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS, 
AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


I. Summary of the Study 





Purposes of the study. There were two basic 
purposes of this study: First, to construct a val- 
id and reliable instrument for determining the 
training needs of in-service teachers, and sec- 
ond, to administer the instrument to teachers of 
the Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service in an 
attempt to discover the expressed training needs 
of this group of teachers. In planning the study 
it was hoped that information obtained would as- 
sist the Executive Committee of the Atlanta Area 
Teacher Education Service in carrying out the 
main purpose of the program which has been 
stated ‘‘. . . to combine the resources of the 
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institutions (of higher learning) with those of the 
public school systems in locating and attempting 
to solve problems confronted by teachers and ad- 
ministrators of the public school systems of the 
area. ’’ (32) During the course of the study cer- 
tain subsidiary information was also sought con- 
cerning the patterns of training needs of teach- 
ers from different geographical sections of the 
area; and also an attempt was made to study ex- 
pressed in-service educational needs of teach- 
ers in terms of age, sex, previous education, 
and experience. 

Participating teachers, administrators, and 
college instructors. The 346 teachers and 77 
administrators and supervisors participating in 
the present study were enrolled in the Atlanta 
Area Teacher Education Service during the Spring 
Quarter, 1949. These numbers represent the 
total population with the exception of absentees 
on the day the Preferential Training Needs Rec- 
ord was administered. The thirteen college in- 
structors who participated in this study were 
regular staff members of the Atlanta Area Tea- 
cher Education Service at the time the study was 
made. 

The instrument. The instrument developed for 
use in this study was constructed for the purpose 
of exploring six postulated areas of in-service 
training needs: 











1. Need for a philosophy by which to appraise 
educational purposes and practices (Scale 
3). 

. Need for a social philosophy by which to 
understand and interpret current social 
problems and issues (Scale 4). 

. Need for competence in the providing of 
security for the learner (Scale 6). 

. Need for competence in the diagnosis and 
treatment of non-learning (Scale 2). 

. Need for competence in the eliciting of 
free and permissive discussions (Scale 1). 

. Need for competence in the teaching of 
the fundamental skills (Scale 5). 


The test was so constructed as to yield inde- 
pendent scores for each area of training. The 
procedure employed was a forced choice tech- 
nique by which the examinee ranked the six areas 
in order of his felt need for training in these 
areas. 


II. Findings and Recommendations 





The purpose of the Atlanta Area Teacher Ed- 

‘ ucation Service is to combine the resources of 
institutions of higher learning in the Atlanta Area 
with those of public school systems in this area 
in locating and attempting to solve problems which 
confront teachers and their administrators. The 
Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service uses 
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the general approach of giving teachers the kind 
of training experiences the teachers believe they 
need in order that public school instruction inthe 
Atlanta Area may be improved. It is believed 
the findings of this study resulting in the follow- 
ing recommendations make a contribution in this 
direction. 


Finding 1: 


The teachers of the Atlanta Area Teacher Ed- 
ucation Service are not in full agreement with 
their administrators nor with their college in- 
structors concerning the teacher’s need for fur- 
ther competence in the eliciting of free and per- 
missive discussion. 

Recommendation: Each individual teacher, ad 
ministrative supervisor, and college instructor 
should examine the findings of the present study 
and analyze his own responses to the Preferen- 
tial Training Needs Record in terms of the stated 
purposes of the Atlanta Area Teacher Education 
Service. After the individual analysis has been 
completed, groups of teachers, administrators, 
and college instructors should meet together un- 
der the direction of a competent leader for the 
purpose of clarifying their thinking concerning 
the relative importance of further training in the 
area reported by Scale 1. 





Finding 2: 


The teachers, administrators, and college in- 
structors of the Atlanta Area Teacher Education 
Service do not differ significantly in their opin- 
ions as to the teachers’ relative need for further 
training in the diagnosis and treatment of non- 
learning. 

Recommendation: As the groups participating 
in the present study are in virtual agreement with 
respect to the importance of additional training 
in the area represented by Scale 2, it is suggested 
that the administrators and instructors of the At- 
lanta Area Teacher Education Service make every 
effort to provide training experiences in kinds 
and amounts requested by the teachers in order 
to implement this program of in-service educa- 
tion. 





Finding 3: 


Teachers, administrators, and college instruc- 
tors do not agree as to the teachers’ relative need 
for a more clearly defined educational philosophy. 
Both the college instructors and administrators 
rank the teachers’ need for greater competence 
in this area higher than do the teachers them- 
selves. 

Recommendation: As a unified educational 
philosophy is necessary for the effective implem- 
entation of the program of the Atlanta Area Tea- 
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cher Education Service, it is recommended that 
the Coordinator provide opportunity for discus- 
sion of these differences and encourage teachers, 
administrators, and college instructors to think 
about what education should aim to accomplish, 
because the purpose for which schools were es- 
tablished and the objective of the schools deter- 
mine the policy and practice within the school. 


Finding 4: 


The college instructors and teachers do not 
agree with the school administrators concerning 
the relative importance of further training in the 
area represented by Scale 4 of the Preferential 
Training Needs Record—need for a social phil- 
osophy by which to understand and interpret cur- 
rent social problems and issues. 

Recommendation: It is recommended that 
findings of the study including item analyses and 
individual and group profiles be made available 
to the participants in the study in an attempt to 
reach an agreement concerning the relative im- 
portance of this important area of in-service 
training and to carry out more effectively the 
Stated purposes of the Atlanta Area Teacher Ed- 
ucation Service. 





Finding 5: 


Teachers and school administrators of the 
Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service do not 
agree with the college instructors concerning the 
teachers’ relative need for greater competence 
in the teaching of fundamental skills. It is the 
opinion of the teachers and administrators that 
the teachers need more training in this area than 
the college instructors think the teachers need. 

Recommendation: It is suggested that the col- 
lege instructors, who disagree with both teachers 
and administrators concerning this training need, 
examine the results of this study including the 
individual and group profiles in terms of the stat- 
ed purpose of the Atlanta Area Teacher Education 
Service: i.e., ‘‘to combine the resources of the 
institutions (of higher learning) with those of pub- 
lic school systems in attempting to solve the 
problems confronted by teachers and administra- 
tors of the public school systems of the area. ’’(32) 





Finding 6: 


Teachers, college instructors, and school ad- 
ministrators participating in the Atlanta Area 
Teacher Education Service are all in agreement 
concerning the teachers’ relative need for great- 
er competence in the providing of security for 
the learner. 

Recommendation: As the teachers, adminis- 
trators, and coliege instructors are in agree- 
ment concerning the importance of further train- 
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ing in this area, it is recommended that the ad- 
ministrative officials of the Atlanta Area Teach- 
er Education Service make every effort to pro- 
vide training experiences in kinds and amounts 
as requested by the teachers participating in the 
program. 


Finding 7: 


The various experiences expressed as train- 
ing needs by the teachers of the Atlanta Area 
Teacher Education Service were found to be only 
slightly interrelated. 

Recommendation: As the six areas of train- 
ing represented by the Preferential Training 
Needs Record were found to be only slightly in- 
terrelated. It is suggested that there may be 
other in-service training needs not closely rela- 
ted to the six areas explored by this instrument. 





Finding 8: 


The expressed in-service training needs of 
participating teachers of the Atlanta Area Teach- 
er Education Service were found to be somewhat 
related to such variables as age, sex, training, 
and experience. 

Recommendation: It is suggested that the ad- 
ministration of the Atlanta Area Teacher Educa- 
tion Service attempt to provide training exper- 
iences in accordance with Finding 8, which is de- 
scribed in detail in Section VIII of this study. 





Ill. Suggestions for Further Research 





Suggestions for further work to be done on the 
test have grown out of the criticisms mentioned 
above and out of questions which the attempt to 
interpret the results of the test have raised. 

1. Several items on the various scales of the 
test should be revised or replaced in accordance 
with item validity coefficients reported in Section 
VI. 

2. Certain scales should be lengthened and 
items within the scales clarified in order to make 
for greater reliability of the scales. 

3. The test should be expanded to include areas 
of training need not now represented by the six 
scales of the Preferential Training Needs Record. 

4. Items which are now scored on only one 
scale may be positively related to the total scores 
of other scales. If so, such items should be ad- 
ded to the scoring stencils of the other scales to 
which the items are related. 

5. In its present form the Preferential Train- 
ing Needs Record consists of a personal data 
sheet, a test booklet, and a separate machine- 
scored answer sheet. It should be possible to 
combine the personal data sheet and the answer 
sheet on one International Business Machines 
form, which would make for more efficient and 
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economical administration of the Preferential 
Training Needs Record. 

At the present time, the writer is making nec- 
essary plans to incorporate the above-mentioned 
suggestions for further research in .ne second 
revision of the Preferential Training Needs Rec- 
ord. 
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TEACHER MORALE AND CURRICULUM DEVEL- 
OPMENT: A STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF RE- 
SPONSES TO A REACTION INVENTORY’ 


WILLIAM E. COFFMAN ** 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


SECTION I 


INTRODUCTION 


Teachers are important people. They are the 
people directly responsible for the education of 
the children and youth of our country. The cur- 
riculum of the school is largely what they make 
it. The professor of education, the school ad- 
ministrator, or the curriculum director may have 
a large part in determining the content of printed 
courses of study. They may be responsible for 
much of the talking and writing in the field of ed- 
ucation. But what goes on in the school depends 
on the teacher in the classroom—on the way he 
accepts and implements the ideas of the experts 
or adds his own creative touch based on his un- 
ique experience with a particular group of pupils. 
The teacher, then, is a key person in any pro- 
gram of curriculum development. 

The whole personality of the teacher is invol- 
ved in the educative process. A teacher brings 
to his job a background of training and experience 
which partly determines his behavior in his con- 
tact with children and young people. But his ac- 
tions may be affected by the behavior of the people 
around him: the school administrator, the other 
teachers in the school, the children, and the 
members of the community in which the school 
is located. Too, his ways of working may be in- 
fluenced by the physical environment of the school, 
such as the types of learning aids which are a- 
vailable , the size of the class, the physical con- 
dition of the building. All these influences make 





up the field of forces which determine the behav- 
ior of the teacher in the educational situation. 
When the reaction of the teacher is overt, 
there is an immediate change in the environment 
field of other people in the situation. Sometimes, 
however, the reaction is emotional, changing the 
inner feelings of the teacher but not producing a 
change in the situation for other people. The ac- 
cumulation of these emotional reactions over a 
period of time may produce a complex feeling 
tone associated with the job which plays a large 
part in determining the way a teacher acts in re- 
lation to new situations. Morale, which previous- 
ly referred to the feeling tone associated with 
persistent effort in the face of unfavorable con- 
ditions, has come in recent years to refer to this 
complex feeling tone arising from a person’s 
successive emotional reactions on the job. 
Research studies of job efficiency have indi- 
cated that a person’s feelings about his job are 
related to his rate of production. In the indus- 
trial setting, criteria for determining job effic- 
iency are available so that the relationship can 
be clearly established. In the educational setting, 
such criteria are not readily available, but there 
seems to be a close enough parallel between the 
two for the educator to infer that the efficiency 
of the teacher is related to how he feels about his 
job. 1 Knowledge about morale and its correlates 
should be of use to the person who is working for 
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improved education. 

The purpose of this study is to extend the 
knowledge of what factors influence teacher mor- 
ale and to develop an instrument useful for esti- 
mating the morale of groups of teachers in rela- 
tion to these factors. 

Previous investigations. An examination of 
reports of previous investigations2 indicates that 
while a large amount of descriptive data has been 
collected, nobody has succeeded in developing a 
satisfactory differential measuring instrument 
for exploring the relationships among the several 
components of morale in the educational situation. 
In almost every study, a generalized job satis- 
faction scale has been used as a criterion. The 
studies based on case material and on observa- 
tions indicate that the worker’s feelings about 
his job are related to job efficiency, but they do 
not indicate that these feelings are adequately 
measured by a scale of general job satisfaction. 
It is possible that workers may express general 
satisfaction with their job and yet have feelings 
about specific aspects of the situation which in- 
terfere with their efficiency. 

The Ways-of-Working study. The Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
been carrying on a broad investigation of the re- 
lationship of ‘‘ways of working’’ to curriculum 
development. One aspect of this study has been 
concerned with teacher morale. Two assump- 
tions underly this aspect of the investigation. In 
the first place, the investigators assume that 
teacher morale is a critical factor in any success- 
ful program of curriculum development. If the 
findings of studies in industry are valid, then high 
morale and high job efficiency go together. In- 
formation about the factors producing morale will 
be helpful if one wishes to improve conditions in 
a school. In the second place, they assume that 
a method of estimating morale in a school will be 
useful. It will help the staff to determine changes 
in morale as a result of efforts to improve con- 
ditions. It will also help them to select schools 
in which to work. 3 

To gather information about morale, members 
of the staff developed a Teachers Reaction Inven- 
tory. One part of this inventory was a list of 80 
questions.4 By detailed study of teachers’ re- 
sponses to these questions tentative hypotheses 
have been formed concerning the nature and effect 
of teacher morale. 











A statement of the project. The present study 
is designed to extend the findings of the prelim- 
inary study. Basically, the problem is to devel- 
op a sample more widely distributed than the In- 
stitute sample (which was limited to six school 
systems) and to analyze the responses in such a 
way that the interrelationships among the items 
become clear. The study attempts to answer 
these questions: (1) Do teachers’ responses in- 
dicate that groups of items are related? (2) Can 
a study of the relationships among items lead to 
increased understanding of teacher morale and 
of its relationship to curriculum development? 
(3) Can the items be grouped into scales which 
will provide a satisfactory group measure of 
morale in a school or school system? 

The design of the investigation permits a re- 
turn to the original Institute sample for addition- 
al data. There are seven steps in the analysis: 





1. Administer the Reaction Inventory to ad- 
ditional teachers in order to provide a 
sample more representative than the one’ 
gathered by the Institute Staff. Divide the 
sample into two parts of 400 cases each. 


. Distribute items into trial scales on the 
basis of rational judgment. 


. Using the first sample, calculate biserial 
correlation coefficients for each item with 
each trial scale. 


. Regroup the items using as criteria sim- 
ilarity of item content and similarity of 
correlation profile. 


. Using the second sample, calculate inter- 
correlations for the scales and for three 
background factors: (1) educational level, 
(2) years of experience, and (3) size of 
community. 


. Discuss teacher morale as revealed by 
the scales, that is, develop reference 
norms from the analysis of the second 
sample. 


. Apply the scales to the original Institute 
sample and relate the scores to Staff judg- 
ments of the effectiveness of curriculum 
development programs in the school sys- 
tems. 





See complete project report on file, Teachers College, Columbia, University. 


Horace Mann - Lincoln Institute of School Experimmteation, "Ways of Waking for 
Curriculum Development,” Teachers College Record, XLIX (February,1°48) ,pp.342-346. 





See Appencix 1 of complete report. 
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The Samples. This study is based on two strat- 
ified samples of 400 cases each (Sample 1 and 
Sample 2). The correlational analysis is based 
on a sub-sample of 340 cases (Sample 2-A) for 
which required background information was avail- 
able. 

The original Institute sample included respon- 
ses from 837 teachers in six widely scattered 
school systems and represented 100% returns 
from some 50 schools. It was not, however, a 
satisfactory sanipie for this study because of the 
preponderance of cases from one school system. 
The final samples include 420 of these cases se- 
lected in such a way that not more than 15 per- 
cent of either sample came from any one school. 
To these were added 200 cases collected at Tea- 
chers College during the 1948 summer session 
and representing teachers from 20 states, 80 
cases collected at Iowa State Teachers College 
during the 1948 summer session, and 100 cases 
collected from twelve miscellaneous schools in 
seven states. 

The population represented by the samples 
differs in detail from the general population of 
teachers in the United States. It does not include 
teachers from small rural schools. It represents 
only teachers who voluntarily answered the ques- 
tions. There is no information with respect to 
the sex of the respondents. The population is 
widely distributed with respect to other criteria 
of classification—school system represented, 
educational level, experience, tenure in present 
school, number of teachers in the school—so 
that possible biases may be investigated. Tables 
describing the samples are included in the com- 
plete project report. 


SECTION 0 
BUILDING THE SCALES 


The Reaction Inventory presents to teachers 
a list of 80 questions to which they may respond 
‘““YES’’, ‘‘NO”’’, or ‘‘?’’. An analysis of the re- 
sponses of a group of teachers to the Inventory 
is complicated and time-consuming if each ques- 
tion has to be considered separately. The first 
hypothesis to be tested Was that the items in the 
Reaction Inventory may be grouped into meaning- 
ful sub-scales having substantial internal con- 
sistency and low intercorrelations. If this hypoth- 
esis be sustained, a basis for efficient analysis 
of responses becomes available. 

The problem was to discover relationships 
among the 80 items of the Reaction Inventory. 
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The method chosen includes five steps: (1) Group 
the items into trial scales on the basis of ration- 
al judgment; (2) correlate each iten. with each 
scale; (3) regroup the items on the bases of sim- 
ilarity of correlation profile and similarity of 
item content; (4) test the new scales as measur- 
ing instruments by calculating coefficients of in- 
ternal consistency and distribution statistics; and 
(5) test the scales for independence by calculating 
intercorrelations. 

There were difficulties in applying the method. 
One difficulty was that biserial coefficients of 
correlation were spuriously high in those cases 
where the item was part of the criterion scale. 
These coefficients were not comparable to those 
obtained from criterion scales independent of the 
item. A formula was derived for correcting bi- 
serial coefficients for spuriousness.5 A second 
difficulty was finding a method for estimating in- 
ternal consistency with three response items. 
This necessitated an extension of Hoyt’s formula.6 
A third difficulty was that the selection of the it- 
ems for the final scales required subjective judg- 
ment. The validity of these judgments must be 
appraised in relation to the data presented in this 
report. 

The Trial Scales. On the basis of a prelimin- 
ary examination of the Inventory, a set of eleven 
categories were poStulated and descriptions de- 
veloped to guide the judges in grouping the items. 
The following are the categories: 





General satisfaction with teaching as a pro- 
fession 
View of the profession of teaching 
Adjustment to professional tasks 
Satisfaction with particular job placement 
Feelings of security 
View of the curriculum 
Relations with the principal 

. Relations with fellow-teachers 
Relations with the central administration 
of the school system 
Relations with pupils 
Relations with the community served by 
the school 


MM NSSS<2ER 


Four judges distributed the 80 items. Three 
or four judges agreed in the placement of 57 items. 
They placed two items in Category X and two it- 
ems in Category XI, but since two items do not 
make a reliable scale, the preliminary analysis 
used only nine scales containing a total of 53 it- 
ems. 

The mean, standard deviation, range, and co- 
efficient of internal consistency of each of the 
trial scales are shown in Table I. An examina- 





See Appendix 2 of complete report. 


See Arpendix 3 of complete report. 
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TABLE I 


MEAN, STANDARD DEVIATION, RANGE, AND COEFFICIENT OF INTERNAL CON- 
SISTENCY FOR TRIAL SCALES (Sample 1) 





Trial Scales 
Statistic Il IV V VI 


High Score 12 12 8 





Low Score 0 0 
Range 12 12 
Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


rjj (Hoyt) 





TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF ITEMS FOLLOWING PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 





Final Scales 
5 6 





Hse g a+ 468 5 
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TABLE Il 


FINAL SCALE 1: GENERAL LIKING FOR TEACHING 








Response* 
9 


Item . 4 





Do you feel that being a teacher gives 
you an opportunity to make a signifi- 
cant contribution to society? 


Do you enjoy teaching? 


Do you often wish you had trained for 
and practiced a different profession 
or occupation? 


Have you within the past two years 
seriously considered resigning your 
present position to accept a position 
other than teaching? 


If a promising young person came to 
you to ask whether it is wise to be- 
come a teacher, would you advise 
him to do so? 


If you were starting over, would you 
ge into teaching rather than into some 
other field? Y 54.0 





* Percentage of teachers in Sample 2 making each response 
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TABLE IV 


FINAL SCALE 2: VIEW OF THE PROFESSION 





Response* 
Item ? 





Does being a teacher cramp your 
style socially? 


Do most teachers enjoy their work? 


Is there too much competition for 
recognition and advancement among 
teachers? 


Is there a great deal of talent among 
teachers which is never discovered? 


Does one need ‘‘pull’’ to get advance- 
ment in education? 


Does teaching have less prestige than 
other types of work done by college 
graduates? 


Do appearances and personality count 
more than ability in getting recog- 
nition in education? 31. 


Do most teachers expect to make a 
career of teaching? ¥-7 37.2 





* Percentage of teachers in Sample 2 making each response. 
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tion of these data reveals the following: 

1. The range and standard deviation of each 
scale are satisfactory for measuring group differ- 
ences. 

2. Scales I and VII are highly skewed in the 
negative direction indicating little differentiation 
at the high end of the scale. The other scales are 
more symmetrical although they probably differ 
significantly from normality. 

3. The coefficients of internal consistency 
range from .77 to .34 indicating varying degrees 
of success for the method of grouping. 

4. Even in the cases where internal consis- 
tency is relatively high, there is no evidence that 
the items belong in that scale rathez than in one 
of the others. There is no index of the relation- 
ship of items in one scale to those in other scales. 

The trial scales, then, provide only rough 
criteria for the preliminary analysis; they are 
not satisfactory as final groupings. 

The Preliminary Analysis. The purpose of 
this analysis was to test the validity of the group- 
ing by judgment and to effect a re-grouping which 
would give more consistent measures and at the 
same time include more of the items. The prob- 





lem involved finding answers to these questions: 
(1) Are the items in the trial scales statistically 


related? (2) Are there additional items which 
can be included in the scales? (3) Are there ad- 
ditional categories into which the items may be 
grouped? (4) Are the items clear or ambiguous? 

Two biserial correlation coefficients were cal- 
culated for each item with each scale—one for 
the dichotomy, YES - NO, ?, and one for the di- 
chotomy, NO - YES, ?. The 106 coefficients 
spuriously highwerecorrected. The 18 coeffic- 
ients for each item, entered on a card with the 
item, provided two estimates of the relationship 
of the item to the trial scales. 

The two correlation profiles for each item 
gave some indication of the degree to which the 
item was satisfactory for measuring a single com- 
ponent. In most cases the two profiles were 
similar, indicating that the three responses to 
the item were on a continuum. In these cases, 
the profile having the more stable coefficients 
was chosen for further study. In a few cases 
there was a wide discrepancy between the two 
profiles. In these cases the ‘‘?’’ response ap- 
peared to represent a different dimension from 
the YES and NO responses. These items proved 
unsatisfactory for use in the scales. 


The process of regrouping the items was es- 
sentially one of inspection. The cards were sort- 
edand re-sorted in an effort to discover items 
having similar profiles and similar content. In 
judging the success of the process, it is important 
to understand the limitations imposed by the na- 
ture of the data. Here the problem was not to se- 
lect from a large pool of items those which proved 
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highly satisfactory for building scales, but rather 
to group these 80 items so that analysis of re- 
sponses to the Inventory might be simplified. 
Therefore, some items were grouped together 
which in a future revision, with additonal items 
available, might be found to belong in two or more 
related scales. 

The low internal consistency of some of the 
trial scales made interpretation of the correla- 
tion profiles for the items difficult. One could 
not determine whether an observed correlation 
of an item with one of these scales indicated a 
relationship with the common element measured 
by the scale or with a specific element of one or 
more of the items in the scale. For example, 
two items might correlate .35 with Scale IX. But 
the internal consistency of Scale [IX was so low 
that one had no assurance that the similarity in- 
dicated a relationship between the two items. 

One might have repeated the analysis after one 
regrouping, but with only 80 items to work with 
such refinement seemed excessive. 

The extent of shifting of items as a result of 
the preliminary analysis is indicated in Table II. 
Trial scales are indicated by Roman numerals 
and final scales by Arabic numerals. Corres- 
pondence between the two sets of numerals is co- 
incidental. Thus, Trial Scale I corresponds 
roughly to Final Scale 1, but Trial Scale VII is 
related to Final Scale 6, not to Final Scale 7. 

It is apparent from Table II that as a result of 
the preliminary analysis, Trial Scales IV and IX 
no longer exist. Each of the other trial scales 
has lost some items and gained some. Thereare 
three new scales. The trial scales contained 53 
items. The final scales contain 68 items. The 
items are distributed more or less evenly among 
the final scales, that is, no scale contains very 
many or very few items. 

The composition of the final scales, together 
with the percentage of teachers making each re- 
sponse, are indicated in Table III - XH. (The 
key indicates the direction of positive scoring and 
the point of dichotomy on which biserial ‘‘r’’ was 
based.) It should be noted that the meaning of 
each scale is derived from the nature of the items 
included and that the names given to the scales 
are useful only for purposes of reference. 

The Final Analysis. The purpose of this anal- 
ysis was to determine whether or not the scales 
developed in the preliminary analysis would prove 
satisfactory when applied to a new sample. The 
analysis provides answers to these questions: (1) 
Do the scales possess sufficient internal consis- 
tency for purposes of group measurement? (2)Do 
they provide satisfactory distribution of individual 
scores? (3) Are they relatively independent meas- 
ures? (4) Are scale scores related significantly 
to years of experience, size of community in which 
the teachers work, or educational level at which 
he teaches? 
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The data of Table XIII provide the answers to 
the first two questions. The range and standard 
deviation for each scale indicate that scores are 
distributed widely. Most of the scales provide 
relatively symmetrical distributions. Scales 1 
and 6, while negatively skewed, are less skewed 
than their counter-parts, Scales I and VII (Table 
I). The coefficients of internal consistency are 
satisfactory with the exceptions of those for Scales 
2and10. The coefficient for Scale 2 is almost 
.50 and may be accepted with reservations. Scale 
10 is not satisfactory for measuring group differ - 
ences. It was not included in the correlational 
analysis. 

When these data are compared with those for 
the trial scales given in Table I, one finds a gen- 
eral improvement but not a striking one. Scale 
1 is definitely better than Scale I. The distribu- 
tion for Scale 2 is somewhat less skewed than that 
for Scale II, but the internal consistency is no 
better. Scale 3 provides a wider distribution 
than Scale III, but the internal consistency is not 
improved. Scales 4, 5, 6, and 7 are somewhat 
better than Scales V, VI, VII, and VIII. Twonew 
scales are available, both satisfactory for meas- 
uring group differences (Scales 8 and9). One 
new scale (Scale 10) has proved unsatisfactory. 

The statistical relationships among the scales 
are indicated by the correlations in Table XIV. 

In general, the correlations are low, indicating 

a high degree of independence for the scales. 
There are exceptions. The correlation of .72 be- 
tween Scale 6 and Scale 8 is very high since the 
internal consistency of each scale is less than 
.80. If the purpose of the scales were simply to 
provide a consistent measure, these two scales 
might be made into one, but since it is also de- 
sirable to have an indication of the relationship 
among logically postulated components of morale, 
it is helpful to have two scales. 

Scale 7, too, is related to Scales 6 and 8 al- 
most to the extent of its internal consistency. It 
is also related significantly to Scale 2, but it is 
relatively independent of the other scales. 

Scale 2 probably measures little not measured 
by the other scales. Its chief value is that it in- 
dicates how the various components combine to 
provide a generalized response to the profession. 

The intercorrelations of the three background 
factors and the scales (Table XIV) indicate little 
relationship between components of morale and 
differences in the experience of teachers, in the 
sizes of communities in which they teach, and in 
the educational level at which they teach. Since 
these correlations are based on rough categories 
rather than on exact measures, they cannot be 
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taken as exact indices of relationship; but they do 
serve to indicate that relationships are not high 
enough to explain to any great extent the scores 
of teachers on the several scales. 

There is a consistent low negative correlation 
between scale scores and educational level indi- 
cating that high school teachers tend to be less 
satisfied than elementary school teachers. A 
study of the NEA Research Bureau, 7 indicating 
that men teachers are less satisfied than women 
teachers, suggests that the correlation observed 
in this study may simply reflect the higher pro- 
portion of men teachers in high schools. 

The only significant relationship indicated for 
years of experience is the one with Scale 1—Gen- 
eral Liking for Teaching. This supports the find- 
ings of previous studies that older teachers tend 
to be better satisfied with their jobs than do young- 
er teachers. But the correlation while signifi- 
cantly different from zero is so low that one must 
conclude that the tendency is relatively unimpor- 
tant for explaining general job satisfaction and 
that years of experience— and presumably age— 
are not significantly related to the more specific 
aspects of morale measured by the other scales. 


None of the coefficients associated with size 
of community are significantly different from 
zero. This finding suggests that if significant 
relationships exist between teacher morale and 
the size of the community, this sample is not 
broad enough to reveal them. Hoppock® found 
that teachers in communities with population over 
10, 000 were better satisfied than teachers in 
smaller communities. His sample was more 
representative of teachers in rural schools than 
is the sample in this study. 

Where significant relationships exist between 
the scale scores and these objective indices, they 
are so small that they do not provide a basis for 
explaining observed differences. 


Summary. The first hypothesis of the inves- 
tigation is sustained because: (1) Sixty-two of 
the items have been grouped into nine sub-scales 
which can be named; (2) the internal consistency 
of each scale is high enough to provide measures 
of group trends; and (3) the intercorrelations of 
the scales indicate that several relatively inde- 
pendent components of morale are measured. 

The scales differentiate individuals as shown 
by the distributions of the responses, but the 
sizes of the coefficients of internal consistency 
indicate that such differentiation is not necessar- 
ily a differentiation with respect to the common 
element. Relationships between scale scores 





7. “EA Research-Eureeau, "The Teecher Looks et 
Fulletin, *XIII (December, 1945), pp. $6-147. 


8. Robert Yoppock, Job Satisfection. New York: 





Fersonnel sadministretion.” NEA-Research 





Harper anc Eros., 
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TABLE V 


FINAL SCALE 3: ADJUSTMENT TO TEACHING ROUTINE 








Response* 
Item ? 





Do you feel the need for more friends 
who are not teachers? 


Do you find teaching confining? (No 
time off from morning to afternoon) 


Would you do better work if you had 
smaller classes? 


Must you spend too much out of 
school time in preparation for teach- 
ing? 


Are you required to do too much 
‘busy work’’ such as filling in forms 
correcting papers, recording grades? 


Does teaching require more nervous 
energy than should be necessary? 


Do you find teaching physically 
tiring? 


Would you be happier if you were 
teaching other subject matter or at 
another grade level? N 14. 





* Percentage of teachers in Sample 2 making each response. 
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TABLE VI 


FINAL SCALE 4: SATISFACTION WITH FINANCIAL SECURITY 


. 








Response* 
Item ? 





Do you think you could earn more 
money if you were doing something 
other than teaching ? 


Does your salary permit you to live 
in reasonable comfort? 


Is the salary schedule of your school 
system satisfactory? 


Is your work worth more than the 
salary you receive? 


Does your school system provide an 
adequate retirement plan? 


Are most teachers paid fairly for 
the amount and type of work they 
do? 


Should schools offer more to teach- 
ers in the way of medical facilities? 


Have you found living arrangements 
difficult (housing, pleasant eating 
places, etc.)? N-? 





* Percentage of teachers making each response. 
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TABLE VII 


FINAL SCALE 5: SATISFACTION WITH THE CURRICULUM 








Response* 


Y ? 





Must you spend too much time in meetings 
of faculty groups or committees? ? 35.5 





Is there need for major revision of the cur- 
riculum for the subject or grade you teach? 


Would you want the job of your principal if 
it were offered to you? 


Should the curriculum of your school be 
studied with a view to revising it? 


Are you willing to put time and energy in- 
to revising the curriculum of your school? 


Do you feel that the curriculum of your 
school is too ‘‘conservative’’? N 





*Percentage of teachers in Sample 2 making each response. 
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TABLE Vill 


FINAL SCALE 6: RELATIONS WITH THE PRINCIPAL 








Response* 
Item ? 





Is your principal difficult to work with? ’ 4.0 


Are you given sufficient assistance by sup- 
ervisors and principal when you want it? 


Do you feel that you know where you stand 
in the opinion of your principal? 


Are there people in the central office (city 
or county) who have a wrong opinion about 
you? 


47. Does your principal have a wrong opinion 
about you? 


56. Do most principals take a genuine personal 
interest in the teachers in their schools? 


58. Is it easy for you to express your ideas to 
your principal 


63. Does your principal ever blame the teach- 
ers for matters which are his own fault? 


65. In general, are principals as efficient as 
executives in business? 


72. If you were given the job of your principal, 
would you handle it as he does now? 





* Percentage of teachers in Sample 2 making each response. 
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and the background factors of educational level, 
size of community, and years of experience are 
negligible. 


SECTION II 


TEACHER MORALE AS REVEALED BY 
THE SCALES 


The demonstration of statistical consistency 
and independence for the scales does not of itself 
indicate that they are of any use for exploring the 
relationship between teacher morale and curric- 
ulum development. The scales provide measures. 
They provide a series of numbers which indicate 
the responses of individuals to the scales. But 
numbers must be interpreted. Unless meaning 
can be attached to them, they will be of little use 
to persons working for curriculum change. The 
second hypothesis of this investigation is that the 
numbers can be interpreted, that is, that respon- 
ses of a broad sample of teachers to the Inventory 
will provide a frame of reference for studying 
the relationship of teacher morale to curriculum 
development. 

The test of the hypothesis requires answers to 
the following questions: (i) What are the natures 
of the various components of teacher morale re- 
vealed by the scales? (2) What relationships ex- 
ist among the various components for teachers 
in a broad sample? (3) What are the implications 
of these relationships for the curriculum worker? 
The final test of this hypothesis is that curriculum 
workers can use the interpretations in field situ- 
ations. The immediate test is the reasonableness 
of the interpretations in the light of the data. 

A Description of the Final Scales. This dis- 
cussion is based on the data of Tables III - XIV. 
Further study of follow-up interview material 
still to be analyzed will undoubtedly throw add- 
itional light on the meaning of the scales. 





Final Scale 1: General Liking for Teaching (Ta- 
ble III) 


The teacher with a high score on this scale 
says that he enjoys his work, that he feels it is 
important work, that he has no regrets regarding 
his choice of occupation, and that he would en- 
courage promising condidates to enter the profes- 
sion. The person with a low score gives oppos- 
ite responses. He does not enjoy teaching, feels 
that his work makes no significant contribution to 
society, regrets his choice of occupation, and 
would discourage others who think of entering the 
profession. 

The high percentage of teachers who give fav- 
orable responses to these questions suggests that 
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as a group, teachers like the work they are doing. 
But there are apparently influences at work which 
cause almost half of them to question whether or 
not they would become teachers again if they could 
go back and make a choice. 

There is a relatively high degree of internal 
consistency among the responses of teachers to 
the questions in this scale (Table XIII), indicat- 
ing that teachers who give favorable responses 
to one question tend to give favorable responses 
to the others. But the relationship is not high 
enough to provide a direct interpretation of indi- 
vidual scores. Furthermore, the negatively 
skewed distribution indicates that differentiation 
among the highly satisfied teachers is slight. This 
may account in part for the low intercorrelations 
with other scales (Table XIV), but it cannot ex- 
plain completely the relative independence of the 
scale. 

One possible explanation of the independence 
of the scale may be that the particular influences 
producing general satisfaction in one individual 
are not the ones producing it in other individuals. 
Individuals differ in their needs, interests, and 
attitudes. One person may find satisfaction in 
teaching because he likes to work with children, 
while another finds satisfaction primarily in pleas- 
ant contacts with fellow-teachers. One, dissat- 
isfied primarily because of basic personality 
maladjustment, may reflect his dissatisfaction 
by complaining about pay, while another, with 
personal inadequacies, may attribute his dissat- 
isfactions to the behavior of the children. Too, 
school situations differ. In some situations the 
pay may be relatively high but the principal may 
be a poor leader; in other situations the pay may 
be relatively low while the principal is an excel- 
lent leader. General satisfactions and dissatis- 
factions expressed by teachers may be related 
to the differences in the situations in which they 
work. 

But there is another possibility. Some teach- 
ers may enjoy teaching, may feel that it is im- 
portant work, and may even encourage promising 
young people to enter the profession, and yet their 
morale may be low because of conditions which 
they do not consider related to the questions on 
this scale. The teacher may enjoy teaching and 
yet feel frustrated because the principal sets lim- 
its to the creativity of the teacher. He may en- 
joy teaching and yet have low morale because he 
has to work at another job in the evening in order 
to provide enough money to give his family a de- 
cent living. When some teachers feel this way 
and others do not, the result would be intercor- 
relations near zero. An expression of general 
liking for teaching may not be a satisfactory in- 
dex to morale. 


Since most investigations of morale and its 
correlates have used a scale of general job satis- 
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faction as a criterion, one may question whether 
or not the findings are really indications of the 
relative importance of the various factors in pro- 
ducing high morale. The approach of this study, 
using differential scales, seems more fruitful. 


Scale 2: View of the Profession (Table IV) 


The teacher with a high score on this scale 
feels that teaching has a satisfactory status po- 
sition in the professional hierarchy, that recog- 
nition and advancement come as a result of pro- 
ductive effort, that teachers as a group are pro- 
fessional in their outlook, that teachers like their 
work, and that a teacher can lead a normal life 
with satisfactory social contacts. The teacher 
with a low score feels that teaching has less pres- 
tige than other types of work done by college 
graduates, that advancement comes from political 
influence rather than from professional compe- 
tence, that the profession is made up of dissat- 
isfied opportunists rather than satisfied profes- 
sional people, and that community pressures and 
low status constitute a social handicap. 

The low internal consistency of this scale is 
probably a reflection of the composite nature of 
the postulated component rather than of the inad- 
equacy of the questions. The teacher’s response 
to these items will reflect not only his knowledge 
of profession-wide conditions as reported in pub- 
lished studies but also his own experience with 
such status factors as pay, community attitudes, 
relations with colleagues, and the behavior of his 
principal. It will also reflect his own personal- 
ity structure. One cannot determine which influ- 
ences are primary for an individual from the 
score on the scale. 

In view of the low standard deviation for this 
scale (Table XIII) one cannot expect large differ- 
ences in mean scores for schools. In general, 
teachers recognize that the status of the profes- 
sion is low. Such differences in scores as do 
occur will probably reflect differences in the 
status of the profession in those communities. 
Where administrators have a high view of the pro- 
fession, where pay is relatively high, and where 
groups of teachers are professional, the scores 
may be higher than where conditions are less 
favorable. But it is possible for a group of tea- 
chers to have high status themselves and yet un- 
derstand that status for the profession as a whole 
is low. Very high scores for a group of teachers 
on this scale may indicate that the group is not 
aware of conditions in other communities. 


Scale 3: Adjustment to Teaching Routine (Table 
Vv) 


The teacher with a high score on this scale is 
well adjusted to the routine demands of teaching— 
being with groups of children for a whole day at 
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a time, keeping records and grading papers, pre- 


paring lessons. He is satisfied with his partic- 
ular placement in the school. The teacher with 

a low score is not adjusted to routine. He finds 
teaching physically tiring, wishes he had smaller 
classes, rebels at the amount of ‘‘busy work’’ re- 
quired, and has no energy left at the end of the 
day to cultivate outside friendships. 

The score on this scale undoubtedly reflects 
personal characteristics. A person may be one 
who takes the routine demands of the job asa 
matter of course. He may like routine work, 
may find groups of children stimulating, may ob- 
tain so much satisfaction from his work that he 
feels no need for outside contacts. Or he maybe 
a person of such dynamic energy that he can keep 
going after a full day’s work and have a full social 
life in the evenings. 

But scores may also reflect the nature of the 
situation in which the teacher works. He may be 
in a school where there is some free time during 
the day, where an enlightened administration 
keeps paper work to the minimum, where classes 
are relatively small, and where teachers are 
carefully placed with due regard to their individ- 
ual interests and capacities. It is differences 
in the situation which one would expect to show 
when comparisons are made between mean scores 
for schools since individual differences may be 
expected to distribute themselves more or less 
evenly from school to school. 

The distribution of scores in the reference 
sample (Table XIII) indicates that teachers gen- 
erally feel the pressure of the routine demands 
of their jobs. The mean is below the middle of 
the range. The percentage in Table V provide 
more specific evidence. Over 80 percent of the 
teachers feel that classes are too large. Over 
70 percent find teaching physically tiring. Over 
65 percent feel that teaching requires more ner- 
vous energy than should be necessary. Persons 
who are interested in having teachers devote en- 
ergy to curriculum development should give care- 
ful attention to ways in which the routine demands 
of the job may be reduced. 


Scale 4: Satisfaction with Financial Security (Ta- 
ble VI) 


The teacher with a high score on this scale is 
satisfied with the provisions for financial secur- 
ity offered by his job. He feels that he receives 
enough pay to live in reasonable comfort, that 
his pay is reasonable in relation to the amount 
of work he does, that he could not make more 
money in some other job, and that provisions for 
retirement and for meeting doctor and hospital 
bills are adequate. He has been able to find sat- 
isfactory living quarters. The person with a low 
score on this scale feels that his pay is too low, 
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TABLE Ix 


FINAL SCALE 7: RELATIONS WITH FELLOW TEACHERS 








Response* 
9 


Item Y 





Do you have sufficient opportunity to work 
with other teachers on significant problems? 


In your opinion, are most teachers aware 
of the real problems of today’s society? 


Are the teachers in your school interested 
in each other’s work? 


Have your colleagues in teaching received 
more recognition for their work than you 
have ? 


Are most of the teachers in your school 
interesting people? z 


* Percentage of teachers in Sample 2 making each response. 





TABLE X 


FINAL SCALE 8: SATISFACTION WITH DEGREE OF RECOGNITION 
AND PARTICIPATION 





Response* 
Item Key 





Do you receive adequate recognition for 
your work? Y 


Are you given an adequate opportunity 
to help in making decisions about what 
happens in your school? 


Are you given an opportunity to help in 
policy making for the city or county 
school system ? 


Do you receive praise when you have 
done a good job? 


Are you given sufficient opportunity to 
try out your own ideas? 


Is it true that unless a teacher agrees 
with the principal he hasn’t a chance 
for recognition or advancement? N 





* Percentage of teachers in Sample 2 making each response. 
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TABLE XI 


FINAL SCALE 9: LIKING FOR CHILDREN 








Response* 
Item Key Y r N 
























Do your students show you the respect 
you feel they should? = 83.2 5.5 11.3 


Do you find that the children and young 
people you teach provide the intellec- 
tual stimulation you would like? 






Would you prefer to work in a school 
where the children have higher I. Q’s? 









Would you prefer to work in a school 
where the children are of higher econ- 
omic level? 






Does working with immature children 
and young people tend to narrow a 
teacher’s interests? 













N 33.5 











* Percentage of teachers in Sample 2 making each response. 


TABLE XI 


FINAL SCALE 10: DESIRE FOR SELF-IMPROVEMENT 








Response* 
No. Item Key Y ? 

























Are you a better teacher today than 
you were two years ago? Y 80.7 13.3 6.0 





Are many of the teachers in your 
school more successful in their work 
than you are? 






Do you plan to be a teacher five years 
from now? 


Should you be given more in-service 
training for your work? 


Do you wish you knew more about the 
work of the other teachers in your 
school? Y 69.2 6.3 24.5 











Do you feel that the curriculum of 
your school is too ‘‘progressive’’? N 9.8 4.5 85.7 








* Percentage of teachers in Sample 2 making each response. 
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that he could make more money in some other 

job, that provisions for retirement are inadequate, 
and that his living arrangements are unsatisfac- 
tory. He would like help in meeting emergency 
doctor and hospital bills. 

Scores on this scale reflect more than the ac- 
tual pay received. For one thing, a score may 
reflect the size of the pay in relation to that of 
other teachers in surrounding communities or 
to that of other workers the teacher may know. 
Too, if other conditions of work are satisfactory, 
teachers may be less likely to complain about the 
financial return from their jobs. Even high pay 
is inadequate compensation for work in a situa- 
tion where human relations are poor, where rec- 
ognition for effort is lacking, or where personal 
freedom is limited. In addition, the expectation 
of the individual teacher will play a part. Single 
teachers living at home will usually require less 
pay than married men with families. 

All these factors must be considered when in- 
terpreting scores on this scale. But one must 
not lose sight of the fact that teachers are gener- 
ally dissatisfied with the financial security offer- 
ed by their jobs. Seventy-seven percent of the 
teachers feel that teachers are not paid fairly for 
the amount and type of work they do. Over 50 
percent think they could earn more money in some 
other work and that the salary schedule of their 
school system is inadequate. Over 34 percent 
say their salary does not permit them to live in 
reasonable comfort. The average score for tea- 
chers in the reference sample is only 6.43 where 
the range is from 0 to 16. (See Table XIII. ) 

Differences in mean scores for schools on this 
scale should reflect primarily differences in the 
situations. They will have to be referred to the 
actual pay of teachers in each situation, to the 
relative position of the pay when compared with 
that of other workers in the community, and to 
the scores for other scales if interpretations of 
the differences are to be valid. 


Scale 5: Satisfaction with the Curriculum (Table 
VII) 


The teacher with a high score on this scale 
sees no reason for changing the curriculum and 
is unwilling to spend time working for change. 
Furthermore, he does not want to become a prin- 
cipal, at least not in the school in which he is 
working. The teacher with a low score is dis- 
satisfied with the curriculum and willing to work 
for change. He is probably ambitious, since he 
would like to be a principal. 

Interpretation of scores on this scale is not 
easy. A high score may result from two condi- 
tions. The person with a high score may be work- 
ing in a conservative school where the curriculum 
is inadequate when judged by advanced standards. 
He may be satisfied because he is able to go 
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through the same old motions year after year 
without spending much time in planning. He has 
an easy job and likes it. He wouldn’t want the 
job of the principal because it would require ad- 
ditional effort. He thinks the time spent in com- 
mittee work, if any, is too much. On the other 
hand, he may be working in a progressive school 
system where, under dynamic leadership, the 
group has worked hard to improve the curriculum 
and has made significant progress. He, too, has 
worked hard but he is now satisfied with the re- 
sults and is a little tired of it all. Why should 
he seek to change things further? 

The low internal consistency of this scale 
(Table XIII) probably reflects the ambiguity of 
the responses. Toward the middle of the distri- 
bution various combinations are possible. For 
example, the teacher in a progressive school 


| who is willing to continue working for curriculum 
change but who feels that little change is neces- 

| sary will score in the middle of the range. 

| wise the person in a conservative system who 

| sees need for change but who is willing to ‘‘let 

| George do it’’ will score in the middle of the 

| range. 


Like- 


In future revisions of the Inventory one 
might add additional items in an effort to build 
two scales, one measuring dissatisfaction with 


| a conservative curriculum and one measuring 
| willingness to work for curriculum change. At 


present, all one can do is to keep in mind the 
ambiguity of the scale and to interpret scores in 
relation to what is known about the school system 
where the measurements are obtained. 


Scale 6: Relations with the Principal (Table VIII) 


The person with a high score on this scale has 
satisfactory personal and professional relations 
with his principal. He knows where he stands in 
the opinion of his principal. He receives assis- 
tance from the principal (and from other super- 
visors) when he needs it. He feels that the prin- 
cipal is doing a good job and would handle the job 
the same way if he were principal. He is prob- 
ably well adjusted himself, since he is not sus- 
picious of the people who supervise his work. The 
person with a low score on this scale feels that 
the principal is a poor one who is hard to get a- 
long with and who is not helpful. 

Scores on this scale may reflect the behavior 
of the principal or they may reflect only the kind 
of person making the responses. It takes two 


| people to establish good personal relations. Where 
| scores for groups of teachers in a school are low, 
| one may infer that the principal is deficient as a 


leader since it is not likely that all of the teach- 
ers in a school will be difficult to get along with. 
High scores for a group of teachers should indi- 
cate that the principal knows how to get along 

with people. High scores do not necessarily in- 
dicate good professional leadership since teach- 
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ers may be quite happy working with a principal 
who is a ‘‘good fellow’’ but who never challenges 
them to high professional efforts. 


Scale 7: Relations with Fellow-Teachers (Table 
IX) 


The teacher with a high score on this scale 
finds his fellow-teachers interesting people and 
has sufficient opportunity to work with them on 
significant problems. He feels that they do not 
receive recognition at his expense. He looks up- 
on them as professional people interested in 
moving forward together. On the other hand, the 
teacher with a low score feels that his fellow- 
teachers are not interesting people, or perhaps 
he just doesn’t know them very well. He wishes 
he had more opportunity to work with other tea- 
chers on significant problems, but not necessarily 
with his own colleagues. He has a low opinion of 
the professional outlook of his fellow-teachers; 
he may be a little condescending toward them. 

The internal consistency of this scale is rel- 
atively low, but then, this scale has only five 
items, each concerned with a special aspect of 
teacher-teacher relations. The meaning of indi- 
vidual scores will depend on the particular pat- 
tern of responses and on the way a teacher inter- 
prets the questions. Mean scores for teachers 
in a school, however, probably given an indica- 
tion of the degree to which good human relations 
exist among the staff. 


Scale 8: Satisfaction with Degree of Recognition 
and Participation (Table X) 


The teacher with a high score on this scale 
feels that he receives adequate recognition for 
his work, that he has sufficient opportunity to 
participate in the planning of the policy of the 
school or of the school system, and that he is 
free to try out his own ideas. He feels that his 
principal will recognize merit even in a teacher 
who expresses opinions different from his own. 
The teacher with a low score feels that he re- 
ceives inadequate recognition for his work, that 
he has no part in planning the policy of the school 
and of the school system, and that he must con- 
form to the ideas of the administration if he is to 
get ahead. 

Scores on this scale may reflect individual 
differences in personality. Some teachers may 
feel it is the duty of administrators to determine 
policy and to offer specific guides for the conduct 
of the class while others may feel they should 
have a part in determining the policy of the school 
and should be free to try out their own ideas even 
if they involve radical departures from usual 
practice. Some teachers may require only in- 
direct expressions of recognition while others 
are dissatisfied unless direct expressions are 





| dren from ‘‘nice’’ homes. 
| schools where all kinds of children are present; 


| groups are present. 
operating. If the curriculum of the school is de- 
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given frequently. But scores may also reflect 
differences in the situations in which teachers 
are working. Where the mean scores for groups 
of teachers in a school or school system are high, 
one may infer that the system is one in which 
teachers have more opportunities for recognition, 
participation, and independent action than do tea- 
chers in schools or school systems where scores 
are generally low. 

The relatively high internal consistency of 
this scale indicates that feelings of adequate rec- 
ognition come when teachers have an opportunity 
to plan together the work of the school and when 
they are free to try out their own ideas. Each of 
these has been identified in previous studies as 
a correlate or morale. Apparently these aspects 
of high morale are closely related. It seems 
likely that when teachers can be included in a co- 
operative program of curriculum development 
which provides opportunity for group planning, 
morale may be improved. This scale may prove 
useful for measuring changes in the fellings of 
teachers which follow cooperative work. 


| Scale 9: Liking for Children (Table XI) 


The teacher with a high score on this scale 
finds the children or young people in his classes 


| Stimulating, gets along well with them, and has 
| no desire to work with children who are more 


gifted intellectually or better off economically. 
The teacher with a low score receives little stim- 
ulation from working with children or young people, 


| has poor relations with them, and would prefer 
| to work with brighter children and with richer 
| children. 


Here again both personal preferences and sit- 


uational differences are reflected in the scores. 
| Some teachers like children, any children; others 


are interested only in bright children or in chil- 
Some are working in 


others are working in schools where selected 
Another variable may be 


signed to meet the needs and interests of the pu- 
pils who come to the school, teachers should 
have more satisfactory relations with pupils than 


| if the curriculum is one which pupils resist. To 


discover which of these influences are primary 

in relation to mean scores for schools, the scores 
will have to be interpreted in relation to the whole 
program of each school and to the feelings of 


| teachers with respect to the aspects of morale 


measured by the other scales. 

Summary. It is apparent from these descrip- 
tions that an interpretation of individual scores 
on these scales is difficult. In each case, ascore 
may reflect not only factors in the situation but 
also the unique needs, interests, and attitudes 
of the teacher. An individual score will not in- 
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TABLE XIV 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF FINAL SCALES AND BACKGROUND FACTORS, (Sample 2-A) 











. General Liking for Teaching 

. View of the Profession 

. Adjustment to Routine 

. Satisfaction with Financial Security 

. Satisfaction with the Curriculum 

Relations with Principal 

Relations with Fellow-Teachers 

. Satisfaction with Degree of Recognition and Participation 
. Liking for Children 

Educational level (Elementary - High School) 
Years of Teaching Experience 

Population of School Community 


— 
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TABLE XV 


FACTOR LOADINGS AND COMMUNALITIES FOR THE FINAL SCALES 
AFTER ROTATION 





Scale No. * Factor A Factor B Communality 





.35 . 20 . 16 
. 58 . 03 . 34 
. 54 . 09 . 30 
. 49 .10 .25 
. 53 . 32 . 38 
. 30 . 73 . 62 
. 24 me . 64 
.25 . 63 . 46 


. 07 . 43 .19 





* For descriptions of Final Scales, see Tables III - XI. 


TABLE XVI 


MEAN SCORES AND DEVIATIONS OF THESE SCORES FROM THE MEAN OF 
SAMPLE 2 FOR TEACHERS IN TWO SCHOOL SYSTEMS 








School System C (N = 45) School System D (N = 38) 
Scale No. * Mean Deviation** Mean Deviation** 





4. 7.91 - 41 5. 58 -.24 
z. 10. 60 . 50 6.95 . 16 
7. 58 .17 . 50 . 99 
9. 00 . 94 . 19 - 45 
10. 20 . 58 .71 . 09 
9.71 . 40 . 68 21 
16. 42 . 54 . 89 . 46 
7. 42 . 37 . 05 . 18 


6. 22 . 23 . 76 . 44 





* For descriptions of the scales see Tables III - XI. 
** Deviations were calculated using the following formula with parameters estimated 
from Sample 2: X-M 
o 
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TABLE XVII 


RANKING OF SIX SCHOOL SYSTEMS ACCORDING TO MEAN SCORES ON THE 
SCALES AND ACCORDING TO JUDGMENTS OF THE SUCCESS OF CURRIC- 
ULUM DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 





Ranking of School System 
Criterion C B A E F D 





Success of Program of 
Curriculum Improve- 
ment. (Judgment of 


HMLI Staff. ) 1.5 1.5 3.5 3.5 5 6 
Scale 1 1 2 3 5 4 6 
Scale 2 1 2 6 5 3 + 
Scale 3 1.5 1.5 4 5 3 6 
Scale 4 2 a 1 5) 3 6 
Scale 5* 2 3 1 5 6 4 
Scale 6 1 2 4 3 5 6 
Scale 7 3 1 4 2 5 6 
Scale 8 2 1 5 3.5 3.5 6 
Scale 9 2 1 4 5 3 6 





* The rankings on this scale have been reversed, i.e., these represent relative 
dissatisfaction with the curriculum. 
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dicate unequivocally the kind of person making 
the responses nor the kind of situation in which 
he is working. Especially when scores are inthe 


middle of the distribution, one has no way of know- 


ing what combination of factors are operating to 
produce them. 

If one is comparing schools rather than indi- 
viduals the interpretation should be somewhat 
easier. One may expect individual differences 
in interpretation of questions and in basic per- 
sonality structure to be distributed more or less 
evenly among schools. Differences in mean 
scores should reflect differences in situations 
since individual variation would tend to disappear. 
This is not entirely true, especially if the schools 
being compared have few teachers. The essen- 
tial value of the scale measurements will be that 
they indicate differences which can then be as- 
sessed by the use of clinical data. 

Interrelationships among the Final Scales. In 
addition to knowledge about the nature of each 
scale, one needs information about the interrela- 
tionships among the scales for a satisfactory es- 
timate of how various factors contribute to mor- 
ale. The table of intercorrelations (Table XIV) 
provides information of this nature. The table 
is derived from scales having internal consis- 
tency coefficients ranging from . 45 to .79 andso 
any interpretation is subject to error. There 
are, however, certain tentative hypotheses sug- 
gested by an analysis of the table which may be 
helpful pending further research. 

A centroid factor analysis of the table of inter- 
correlations (Table XIV, variables 1-9) provides 
some evidence of the relationships among the 
scales. When two factors are extracted and the 
axes are rotated clockwise through an angle of 
45 degrees, the factor loadings and communal- 
ities are those shown in Table XV. Relatively 
high loadings of Factor A are foynd for Scales 1, 
9, 3, and 2, and of Factor B for Scales 6, 7, and 
8. 





An examination of the items in Scales 1, 9, 3, 
and 2 suggests that Factor A may be called per- 
sonal affinity for teaching, that is, the general 
personality structure of the individual which pre- 
disposes him to like or dislike the kinds of things 
which make up the job of the teacher. This fac- 
tor seems to account in part for scores on the 
scales measuring general liking for teaching ad- 
justment to routine, liking for children, and view 
of the profession. To a lesser degree, it is pres 
ent in scores on the scales measuring feelings 
of financial security, relations with the principal, 
relations with other teachers and feelings of rec- 
ognition and participation. The negligible load- 
ing on Scale 5 may be a result of the ambiguity 
of this scale. 

The scores on the scales included in this clus- 
ter—General Liking for Teaching, Liking for 
Children, and Adjustment to Routine—cannot be 
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explained by this common factor alone. Each 
scale has a high degree of specificity. Individual 
peculiarities will operate to produce differences 
in scores and one would need to know much about 
a person to account for his responses to the ques- 
tions on the scales. 

The high loadings of Scales 6, 7, and 8 on 
Factor B suggest that this factor is concerned 
with human relations. In relation to the internal 
consistency of each scale, these loadings are 
high. The communalities of the scales are about 
as high as the internal consistencies of the scales 
will permit. 

The content of the items suggests certain ten- 
tative conclusions. Scale 7 seems to measure 
the general quality of the human relations of the 
teacher in the school situation. The scores re- 
flect the teacher’s outgoing responses and in- 
coming responses from other people in the situ- 
ation. When group measures are obtained from 
this scale they probably reflect the quality of the 
situation which makes good human relations pos- 
sible. The principal seems to be an important 
person so far as human relations in a school sit- 
uation are concerned. He can certainly so struc- 
ture the situation through personal favoritism 
that good human relations are impossible. It 
may be that the high relationship between Scale 
6 and Scale 8 indicates not that teachers look to 
the principal, alone, for recognition, but rather 
that they have opportunity to experience recog- 
nition only when democratic leadership provides 
a setting where the qualities measured by Scale 
8 can be experienced together. Interpretations 
of Scale 8 should also take into account the load- 
ing on the factor of personal affinity for teaching. 
It seems reasonable to conclude that good human 
relations in the situation, determined partly by 
the opportunities given teachers to work together 
under a democratic principal, are necessary for 





| a high degree of satisfaction with the degree of 
| recognition and participation to be felt by groups 


of teachers but that individual teachers may have 
such an affinity for teaching that they are satis- 
fied with less than average human relations. 

The factor loadings for Scale 2 reflect the in- 
teraction of personal and situational influences 
in determining how a teacher feels about the pro- 
fession. Both of the underlying factors seem to 
be involved. 

The small communality of Scale 4 supports 
previous findings that feelings about financial se- 
curity are relatively independent of other feel- 
ings in the morale complex. 

The ambiguity of Scale 5, Satisfaction with 
the Curriculum, has already been discussed. 

The observed correlations of Scale 5 with each 
of the other scales can be accounted for by the 
correlations with Scale 7 alone. None of the par- 
tial correlation coefficients, with Scale 7 held 
constant, are significantly different from zero. 
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Thus r45.7 = -.07, r25.7 = .03, r35.7 = .00, 
r45.7 = -05, r56.7 = .09, r5g.7 = .06, and r5g 7= 
.06. This seems to indicate that good human 
relations are related to satisfaction with the cur- 
riculum as measured by Scale 5. But there is 
also a specific element measured by Scale 5. 
This is probably a reflection of the reaction of 
the teacher to the actual condition of the curric- 
ulum in'the school. 

It seems that scores on Scale 5 will have to 
be interpreted in relation to the scores on the 
other scales, especially Scale 7. High scores 
on Scale 5 are not desirable if one expects to 
work for curriculum change. A very high score 
for a group of teachers would indicate that they 
were satisfied with the curriculum and unwilling 
to work for change. On the other hand, the in- 
tercorrelations suggest that a very low score 
would indicate that while the teachers recognized 
the need for change, the human relations of the 
Situation were not promising for successful co- 
operative effort. In the first case, one would 
have to spend some time inoculating the teachers 
with a mild case of dissatisfaction with the cur- 
riculum before proceeding to work for change in 
the curriculum. In the second case, one would 
certainly want to work for improved human re- 
lations in the situation before going full steam 
ahead with a program of curriculum change. It 
may be that the school offering most promise for 
successful curriculum development, so far as 
this individual scale is concerned, would be one 
where the teachers are neither too well-satisfied 
nor too dissatisfied with the curriculum. 

By studying the scores of teachers on this 
scale in relation to scores on the other scales, 
one might be able to make more satisfactory 
judgments in the case of individual schools. One 
might find a school where scores were low on 
Scale 5 but high on Scales 6, 7, and 8. In such 
a school one might expect efforts to change the 
curriculum to be highly successful. But ina 
school where scores on Scale 5 were very high 
and scores on all of the other scales were low, 
one would expect little curriculum change tocome 
from the type of program the Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln Institute sponsors. 

Summary. The study of the responses of tea- 
chers in the reference sample suggest the follow- 
ing as important aspects of a frame of reference 
for interpreting scores for groups of teachers. 

1. Teachers in general like their work. For 
Scale 1, the mean score for the reference sample 
indicates relatively high liking for teaching. Ex- 
pressions of liking for teaching are not by them- 
selves a satisfactory criterion of morale. 

2. Teachers feel that professional status is 
low. The mean score of a school on Scale 2, if 
significantly different from that of the reference 
sample, probably reflects status conditions in 
the situation. 
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mands of their jobs are too great. For Scale 3, 
the mean score for the sample indicates relative 
dissatisfaction in this area. 

4. Teachers feel that pay is inadequate but 
their feelings about pay may be influenced by the 
comparisons they make between the pay they re- 
ceive and that of other people or by the working 
conditions they have. 

5. In general, teachers’ feelings about recog- 
nition are related to their feelings about oppor- 
tunities to participate in planning policy and to 
the freedom they have to try out their own ideas. 
These tend to be satisfactory when relations with 
the principal are satisfactory. High scores for 
a school probably reflect democratic practices 
on the part of the administration. 

6. Liking for children may reflect not only 
the disposition of teachers and the kinds of chil- 
dren found in the school but also the nature of 
the curriculum of the school. 

7. Two underlying factors seem to be involved 
in morale as measured by the scales: (1) person- 
al affinity for teaching and (2) human relations. 
| Scores on Scales 1, 2, 3, and 9 reflect to some 

degree the first factor. Scores on Scales 6, 7, 
| and 8 reflect to a high degree the second factor. 
| The principal is a key person in relation to the 
| quality of human relations in a school. 
| 8. The scales do not measure some important 
| aspects related to morale. There is need for in- 


| formation about the relations with the central 
| administration and relations with the community 
| for a satisfactory interpretation of scale scores. 





SECTION IV 
APPLICATIONS 
The items of the Reaction Inventory can be 


grouped into meaningful sub-scales suitable for 
measuring group differences. The responses of 


| a broad sample of teachers provide norms to 
| which responses of teachers in individual schools 


or school systems may be referred. The third 
hypothesis of this study is that the scales may be 
used to estimate the status of morale in a partic- 
ular school or school system, that is, that they 
may provide estimates of component feelings 
which ultimately combine to produce the complex 
feeling tone called morale. This hypothesis im- 
plies that the scores of teachers in one school 
system will differ significantly from those of 
teachers in other school systems—otherwise, 
why measure? It implies further that these dif- 
ferences can be related to differences in the suc- 
cess of curriculum development programs in the 
schools. If such relationships can be demonstra- 
ted, the scales will provide useful indices for 





persons directing programs of curriculum im- 
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3. Teachers generally feel that the routine de- 
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provement. They can never be used exclusively 
for providing evidence that teacher morale is 
satisfactory for curriculum development. The 
director of a program will always 
have to supplement the data from the scales by 
first hand experience in the situation and by clin- 
ical judgments based on wide experience in sim- 
ilar situations, but he will find the scale scores 
provide information more rapidly than he could 
gather the same information by painstaking ob- 
servation. 

The final test of this hypothesis is a demon- 
Stration of the usefulness of the scales in a field 
Situation. A somewhat less satisfactory test is 
reported in this section. The original Institute 
sample provides the basis for this test. From 
tabulated responses it was possible to calculate 
mean scores for each scale for the teachers in 
each of the six school systems represented in 
the sample. Too, staff judgments of the relative 
success of programs of curriculum improvement 
in the systems were available. The analysis of 
these data indicate that the scales do differenti- 
ate schools and that the differences are related 
to the amount of curriculum change which staff 
members observed in the schools. 

A Comparison of Two School Systems. The 
staff of the Institute had no difficulty in designat- 
ing School System C as one in which the program 
of curriculum improvement was highly success- 
ful and in picking School System D as one where 
the program was less successful. The mean 
scores for the scales show differences in the 
components of morale for teachers in the two 
systems. 

The mean scores are shown in Table XVI. To 
make the scores for the nine scales comparable, 
they have been translated into z-scores using as 
reference points the means and standard devia- 
tions for the reference population reported in 
Table XIII. For example, the mean for the ref- 
erence population for Scale 4, as estimated from 
Sample 2, is 6.43 and the standard deviation is 
3.61. The mean score for the teachers in School 
System C is 7.91. Then 7.91 - 6.43 = .41, indi- 

* 3.61 
cating that the mean score for teachers in School 
System C is .41 standard deviations above that 
of the teachers in the reference population. Like- 
wise, the mean score for teachers in School Sys- 
tem D is .24 standard deviations below the mean 
score for the teachers in the reference popula- 
tion. The differences between the mean scores 
for the two school systems is .65 standard devi- 
ations. This difference is so large that it would 
occur less than one time in a hundred if these 
were random samples from the reference popu- 
lation. 9 It seems reasonable to conclude that 
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the observed difference is due to something other 
than chance. The teachers of School System A 
differ from those of School System D with respect 
to their feelings about the financial return from 
their jobs. 

A statistical analysis will enable one to say 
with confidence that an observed difference can- 
not be attributed to chance. It will not provide 
information concerning the cause of differences 
which are statistically significant. One may 
draw inferences from the data, but they must be 
tested by gathering other kinds of data. In the 
present instance, for example, one might infer 
that the teachers in School System C receive high- 
er pay than those in School System D. This, 
however, is not the case. The pay of the teach- 


| ers in School System C is much lower than that 
| of the teachers in School System D. 


Evidence concerning causes of the differences 
may be provided by observation of the situation. 
How does the pay of teachers in each school sys- 
tem compare with that of teachers in surround- 
ing communities? Are working conditions in a 
school system so poor that teachers are dissat- 
isfied even though pay is relatively high? Are 
conditions of work generally so good that teach- 
ers with personality deviations find nothing to 
complain about except pay? 

Evidence may also be provided by scores on 
the other scales. The data of Table XVI reveal 
that as a group the teachers in School System C 
differ from those in School System D intheir feel- 
ings about things other than financial security. 
The differences for Scales 1, 9, 3, 8 and 6 would 
occur by chance less than one time in a hundred 
in random samples from the same population. 
The differences for Scales 2 and 7 would occur 
less than five times in a hundred. The difference 
for Scale 5 is so small that it might easily have 
occurred by chance if these were random samples 
from the reference population, but in view of the 
significant differences for the other scales it 
seems more reasonable to attribute the corres- 
pondence to the ambiguity of the scale rather than 
to a similarity in the feelings of the two groups 
of teachers. For the teachers in these school 
systems, differences in their feelings about fin- 
ancial security are accompanied by differences 
in feelings bout the other areas measured by the 
scales. The mean scores for the teachers in 
School System C are all above the mean scores 
for the reference population. The mean scores, 
for the teachers in School System D are below 
the mean scores of the reference population for 
all of the scales except 2 and 5. 

This analysis demonstrated that there are sig- 
nificant differences in the mean scores for eight 
of the nine scales for teachers in two school sys- 





9. See Appendix 5 of criginal report. 
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tems—one system judged successful with respect 
to curriculum development and one system judged 
unsuccessful. The analysis offers no evidence of 
the relative importance of the various morale 
factors in relation to curriculum development. 
Some evidence is supplied by the analysis of the 
previous section, but for making highly reliable 
interpretations one should check a number of 
these profiles against the actual situations in 
which teachers are working. 

A Comparison of Six School Systems. The 
ranks of six school systems represented in the 
original Institute sample with respect to mean 
scores on the nine scales and with respect to staff 
judgments of the success of curriculum develop- 
ment programs are shown in Table XVII. In gen- 
eral, the rankings of the staff and the rankings 
of the scales are similar. A rough estimate of 
the relative effectiveness of the scales as predic- 
tors of the judgments is given by the sums of the 
squares of the deviations of the scale rankings 
from the judgment rankings. These are: Scale 
1 - 4.00, Scale 2 - 17.00, Scale - 6.50, Scale 
4-19.00, Scale 5 - 12.00, Scale 6 - 1.00, Scale 
7 - 5.00, Scale 8 - 5.00, and Scale 9 - 7. 00. 
These figures suggest some tentative hypotheses 
which may be tested in future study of the scales. 
The data are too fragmentary to provide the bas- 
is for definite conclusions. 

In the first place, the scales which provide 
the best measures of the two underlying factors— 
Scales 1, 3, and 9 and Scales 6, 7, and 8—pro- 
vide better predictions of staff rankings than do 
the other scales. The best single predictor of 
staff rankings is Scale 6, Relations with the Prin- 
cipal. This supports the inference stated prev- 
iously that the principal is a key person in a co- 
operative program of curriculum development. 
Apparently a school where the teachers have a 
personal affinity for teaching and where good 
human relations exist is a good place to work for 
improved curriculum. This seems obvious. 

In the second place, Scale 4 is the least effec- 
tive predictor. This supports the findings of 
previous investigators indicating that income is 
a minor factor in relation to the general morale 
of teachers. One might argue that an objective 
index of financial return would be more accurate 
as a predictor than is the scale. This is not the 
case. The system with the highest pay is ranked 
6 by the staff. This one deviation alone would 
give a squared deviation of 25. 00 which is more 
than the sum of the squared deviations for Scale 
4. Neither scores on Scale 4 nor an objective in- 
dex of financial return is a satisfactory predictor 
of the judgments. 

In the third place, rankings on Scale 5 are neg- 
atively related to rankings of the judges. This 
means that there is a tendency for relatively low 
scores on Scale 5 to go with high rankings of the 
staff. But the rankings on Scale 5 are derived 
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from mean scores which in every case are above 
the mean score for the reference population. In 
none of these school systems are the teachers 
highly dissatisfied with the curriculum. Because 
of the relatively narrow range of the mean scores 
and because of the ambiguity of Scale 5, interpre- 
tations must be highly tentative. Still, these 
findings seem to offer some support for the in- 
ference made previously that a very high degree 
of satisfaction with the curriculum is not condu- 
cive to wholehearted effort toward curriculum 
change. 

Summary. A comparison of the responses of 
teachers in two school systems indicates that the 
scales will differentiate schools, at least in ex- 
treme cases. The scales do not provide informa- 
tion about the causes of differences in the way 
teachers feel about the various components meas- 
ured by the scales. When a number of profiles 
of individual schools together with case material 
from the schools are available for checking in- 
terpretations of new profiles, curriculum work- 
ers should be able to develop considerable skill 
in estimating the morale of teachers in a school 
in relation to curriculum development. 

Six school systems were ranked by the staff 
of the Institute with respect to the relative suc- 
cess of curriculum development programs car- 
ried on in the systems. A comparison of these 
ranks with ranks derived from scores on the nine 
scales provides some evidence for the following 
tentative conclusions: (1) Teacher morale as 
measured by the scales is related to staff judg- 
ments of the success of curriculum development 
programs; (2) the most successful programs of 
curriculum development are carried on in school 
systems where teachers enjoy teaching and where 
good human relations exist; (3) the principal is a 
key person in a program of curriculum develop- 
ment; (4) teachers’ feelings about money are rel- 
atively unimportant in relation to curriculum de- 
velopment; and (5) a high degree of satisfaction 
with the curriculum is not conducive to success- 
ful curriculum development. 


SECTION V 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study has demonstrated that the items of 
the Reaction Inventory can be grouped into mean- 
ingful subscales which provide evidence of group 
trends, that the responses of a broad sample of 
teachers can provide a frame of reference for 
interpreting scores of groups of teachers in indi- 
vidual schools or school systems, and that the 
scales differentiate schools in relation to an in- 
dex of curriculum change. The analysis provides 
evidence about the morale of teachers in general 
and supports a number of findings of previous 
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studies. It indicates that an index of general job 
satisfaction, often used as a criterion of morale 
in previous studies, is not a satisfactory criter- 
ion of morale and it provides a set of differential 
scales which is a first approximation to a satis- 
factory criterion. 

This study recognizes the limitations of a 
purely statistical approach ot the appraisal of 
morale. Where the findings of the analysis are 
supported by findings of other research workers 
based on direct experience in actual situations, 
they are stated with confidence. Where findings 
are not supported by such evidence, they are 
stated tentatively, subject to validation by further 
study. The evidence provided by the analysis is 
useful in relation to other evidence available to 
people who may use the scales; it cannot stand 
by itself. Persons who use the scales should not 
use them mechanically but should be alert to other 
evidence which may be available. 

The following general conclusions seem justi- 
fied by the data: ‘ 

1. Morale is the result of a lot of ‘‘little’’ 
things, any one of which may be focal for a par- 
ticular teacher. Individual teachers experience 
these little things in different combinations and 
react to them with different intensities, but there 
are consistencies revealed by the responses of 
groups of teachers to a series of questions which 
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justify the grouping of these little things into com- 
ponents. 

2. No general scale is as useful as are differ- 
ential scales in providing information about how 
morale in any situation can be improved since 
the components are relatively independent. This 
study provides a first approximation to a set of 
differential scales for estimating morale. 

3. The components of morale which involve 
human relations are relatively more important 
than others in relation to the success of cooper- 
ative programs of curriculum improvement. The 
principal of a school is the key person in the de- 
velopment of good human relations. 

4. In a particular situation, or for a particu- 
lar person, any one of the components of morale 
may be crucial. Persons who wish to develop 
the high morale required for successful curricu- 
lum improvement cannot ignore any of them just 
because in general human relations appears to be 
the most important factor in most situations. 

5. Not all components of morale are measured 
by the scales. Evidence about others, especially 
relations with the central administration, rela- 
tions with the community, and personal adjust- 
ment of teachers, should be obtained for a full 
understanding of morale in any situation. 

6. The scales are only approximations. 
need to be improved. 


They 
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PRACTICES ASSOCIATED WITH EFFECTIVE 
DISCIPLINE: A DESCRIPTIVE STATIS- 
TICAL STUDY OF DISCIPLINE’ 


SIDNEY L. 
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Baltimore, 


Introduction and Scope 





This study took its genesis originally withthe 
provocative teaching problem of discipline per- 
petually facing old and new teachers alike. It 
has been the sincere conviction of the author 
through the years of teaching and graduate study 
that the problem of discipline can be met best 
not by authoritarian control or robot bullying, 
but through well-planned efficient teaching by a 
real human being, keenly aware of the sensitiv- 
ities, ambitions, and foibles of those seated be- 
fore him, able to sense the humor and pathos of 
their lives, and willing to make their learning 
and personality growth his fundamental aim in 
teaching. 

It was decided to make this an humble exper- 
imental study testing practices associated with 
effective discipline. It was decided to draw up 
a list of some thirty-eight observable practices 
with room for independent observations and 
match the frequency of their occurrence with the 
principal’s rating in discipline of the teacher ob- 
served. This last had one chief value: it estab- 
lished the principal’s rating as the independent 
criterion of discipline in each case. Thus, for 
the purposes of this study the concept of discip- 
line will be considered simply as the element of 
classroom control a principal has in mind when 
he answers the questions, ‘‘Which of your tea- 
chers have the least difficulty managing their 
classes? Which have the most?’’ 

Once the rating chart of some thirty-eight 
practices was definitely formulated, (See Appen- 
dix B)** there remained, among other things, the 
task of testing it in the actual classroom. To ac- 
complish the step it was decided to observe a 
number of teachers, rating them on the practices 
listed on the chart, and then to compare these 





ratings of individual practices with general dis- 


Maryland 


cipline ratings of the same teachers by their re- 
spective principals. 

These ratings were to be indicated against 
each teacher’s number, after which the principal 
was to destroy the key bearing each teacher’s 
name against the appropriate number, and re- 
turn the rated numbers to the observer. Strict 
anonymity of these teachers was preserved by 
the use of two sheets in each school; one with the 
teachers’ names and their keyed numbers, the 
other with just the numbers and blanks for the 
principal’s ratings. The first was destroyed by 
the principal in each case after the second was 
filled out and returned to the observer. 

From the lists of volunteering teachers, eighty- 
two teachers of the various academic subjects 
were selected for observation. Sixty-six of these 
teachers were willing to be observed twice. All 
in all, then, one hundred and fifty observations 
of the normal forty-minute period length were 
made in the six schools of the eighty-two teach- 
ers participating. 


Results 
A. Objectivity 


The results of an investigation of this type 
need to be subjected to scrutiny for their objec- 
tivity. The question is: Might the ratings be 
characteristic of the particular observer and not 
of the teaching situation nor of the teacher at all? 
Is what this observer sees what other observers 
see? In essence, how objective are the obser- 
ver’s ratings? 

In order to anser these questions, twenty ad- 
ditional teachers were observed concurrently by 
this observer and by either one of four accred- 
ited supervisors. 1 Each supervisor used the 
rating chart of this study, as she sat with the ob- 





* A summary of ea doctoral dissertation submitted to the Board of University Studies of 
the Johns Hopkins University, Ealtimore, Maryland, 1949. 


**all references to Appendices may be found in original thesis, Johns Hopkins University 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


1. Two English supervisors end one mathematics supervisor from the junior high school 


division of the Baltimore Secondary schools, 


and one English supervisor from the 
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server in the back of the room in the dual obser- 
vations. Each supervisor chose several teach- 
ers she knew well (three by the first English su- 
pervisor, eight by the only mathematics super- 
visor, three by the second English supervisor, 
and six by the third English supervisor) and who 
were willing to participate, so that the observer 
went along on twenty dual observations. To make 
this perfectly clear, the maximum number of 
visitors to any one room in each of these twenty 
visits was two: the observer and one of the super- 
visors. It is important to note two things on 
these visits: (1) the supervisors were given no 
help with the chart except to have a copy of the 
Supplementary Clarification of Practices sheet, 
nor was the chart discussed before, during, or 
after a lesson—to avoid any influence from the 
observer in the supervisors’ ratings, and (2) the 
supervisors did not use the chart in class but 
made the ratings from memory after class, send- 
ing their rating sheets on to the observer the 

next day without comment. 

All twenty rating sheets of the supervisors 
were lumped together into a composite supervis- 
Ors’ ratings and matched with the observer’s rat- 
ings for the same twenty teachers to give rise 
to the series of objectivity correlation coefficients 
presented in Column A of Table I. The data in 
Column B will be discussed later. 

The results of this objectivity quest show strik- 
ing trends. For instance, the overt teacher- 
techniques and personality practices (those that 
can be readily seen and identified) show the great- 
est agreement between supervisors and observer. 
First is Practice No. 16 ‘‘Meets disciplinary 
situation’’ with an r of . 90 indicating almost per- 
fect agreement between the supervisors and the 
observer as to whether teachers meet or ignore 
the challenge of incipient misbehavior. Since 
this practice refers to open measures taken 
against overt or obvious challenge, the extreme- 
ly ‘‘high’’ objectivity is understandable. One can 
safely say that in meeting disciplinary situations 
the supervisors tended to see what the observer 
saw. 

Next is Practice No. 5 ‘‘Makes use of equip- 
ment and visual aids’’ with an r of . 88 which in- 
dicates the agreement between supervisors and 
observer on whether a teacher uses the facilities 
around her to enrich her lesson or not. The pres- 
ence or absence of this practice can be noticed 
easily, and there is nothing esoteric about the 
terms ‘‘equipment’’ or ‘‘visual aids’’: hence the 
high agreement. There is very little, if anything, 


the observer would see in this connection that the 
supervisors would not see and vice versa. 
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‘The open use of a look or a smile to quell in- 
cipient misbehavior or the absence of this use is 
another practice generally agreed upon as indi- 
cated by an r of . 86 for Practice No. 18 ‘‘Uses 
simple devices’’. The supervisors and the ob- 
server seem very much agreed as to when a tea- 
cher uses these simple devices to a great degree, 
to a fair degree, or not at all. This same high 
level of agreement is operative in Practice No. 
20 ‘‘Uses blackboard without losing pupils’’ with 
an objectivity r of .86. The teacher’s manner 

of using the blackboard or having the pupils use 
it is fairly overt and easily discernible both to 
the supervisors and the observer. 

Practice No. 34 ‘‘Provides elastic endings’’ 
and Practice No. 35 ‘‘Gives summary’’ with r’s 
of .73 and .71, respectively, are another pair 
of fairly openly discernible practices both to the 
supervisors and to the observer. A teacher can 
be fairly objectively observed to be giving sum- 
maries or having pupils give them, and provid- 
ing elastic endings or not to be doing these things 
much at all. 

A pair of practices which show an interesting 
divergence are Practice No. 12 ‘‘Avoids lulls or 
idleness’’ with an r of .72, and Practice No. 11 
‘*Plans worthwhile work to keep each pupil chal- 
lenged constantly’’ with an r of .54. It suggests 
that the supervisors and the observer are more 
agreed on whether a teacher makes smooth tran- 
sitions from one activity to the next without lulls 
or idleness or not than on the apparently similar 
problem of whether the teacher challenges each 
pupil with.worthwhile work or not. 

The routinization of various classroom pro- 
cedures and the inculcation of well-developed 
habits of work shows fair agreement with an r of 
. 68 in Practice No. 7 ‘‘Develops classroom 
mechanics. ’’ The observance or non-observance 
of this practice seems fairly obvious to on-look- 
ers, whether a teacher has her class do things 
smoothly in the way of drills, assignments, the 
handling of papers, and the use of notebooks or 
whether these things constitute problems that 
lead to confusion each time they come up. 

Not as high is the agreement on Practice No. 
9, ‘*‘Uses subject matter appeal as a control. ”’ 
An objectivity r of .59 indicates only fair agree- 
ment among supervisors and observer as to 
whether a teacher keeps her class vitally inter- 
ested in the learnings presented and impatient at 
disturbances or not. 

A very similar condition to the above is indi- 
cated by an r of .51 for Practice No. 13 ‘‘Class- 
room manner free rather than restricted. ’’ The 
observer felt that in many cases this naturalness 
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composed the group of four supervisors. 






In order to minimize any confusion about the terms used in the wording of each prac- 
tice, eech supervisor was given a sheet called "Supplementary Clarification of Prac- 


tices" (See Appendix C). 
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TABLE I 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS INDICATING OBJECTIVITY AND RELIABILITY 
FOR EACH PRACTICE 





Column A Column B 
Practice Objectivity Reliability 


. Makes presence felt in pleasant way . 322 . 508 
. Begins when willingness is shown . 40 . 623 
. Takes steps to establish rapport . 072 . 755 
. Has whole class active in recall . 068 . 501 
. Makes use of equipment and visual aids . 884 . 683 
. Cares for physical conditions of room . 425 . 545 
. Develops classroom mechanics . 675 . 535 





. Uses subject matter appeal as control . 592 . 658 
. Uses mental hygiene values . 052 . 669 
. Plans worthwhile work . 537 . 427 
. Avoids lulls or idleness F . 478 
. Classroom manner free ; . 57 


. Displays sense of humor . . 384 
. Meets disciplinary situation ‘ . 464 
. Puts whole group above individual ‘ . 596 
. Uses simple devices ' . 668 


. Uses blackboard without losing pupils ‘ . 158 
. Provides for individual instruction ‘ . 682 
. Explains points carefully ‘ . 495 
. Answers points of confusion patiently . . 492 
. Makes pupils feel the importance of the work i . 683 


. Shows awareness of differences in ability ; 778 


34. Provides for elastic endings . 13 . 516 
35. Gives summary or has pupils give it . 706 .175 


* Other practices deleted because of insufficient data; either the practice was included too 
late or it was not susceptible to observations. 
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and charm were lost once the classroom door was 
closed. 

Next come a series of nine practices, all rang- 
ing in objectivity between .30 and .50, showing 
very low agreement. There are many possible 
explanations for this low objectivity. Perhaps 
the supervisors were influenced by their prev- 
ious knowledge of the teachers observed. An- 
other explanation for the low r’s here may be the 
fact that the traits are not objectively determin- 
able. It is perfectly possible, too, that the su- 
pervisors and the observer may have seen differ- 
ent things. Further, even with a supplementary 
sheet explaining the terms in the practices, the 
supervisors may have had different ideas about 
the meaning of these terms.2 The overwhelming 
fact seems to be that these traits are not gener- 
ally observed in the same way by different people. 
In fact, the traits as presently described may be 
not traits in the teacher but rather traits of which 
the observer is fond. These are some of the 
plausible hypotheses; there are others, all sub- 
ject to test in future studies. For example, a 
trait may not exist as a characteristic trait (a 
questionnaire or additional observations for 
‘characteristicness’ would help here). Also it 
may be that the description of a trait lacks pre- 
cise landmarks whereby the trait may be identi- 
field by the general observer. (Alternate re- 
phrasings and submission to educators through- 
out the country for choice of clarity and elucida- 
tion of meaning would help here.) Finally, the 
possibility that previous association of the super- 
visors with the teachers observed may be account- 
ing for low objectivity may be explored in another 
investigation by having supervisors unknown to 
the teachers do the rating. 

Since it was not feasible for the author to have 
a panel of raters, this investigation is an attempt 
to find some traits in which the ratings of the in- 
vestigator were representative, and consistently 
representative, of the general observer. 


B. Reliability 
The matter of the consistency of a particular 


teacher in the practices seen by the observer 
comes to mind now. The question is, ‘‘Might 
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the particular rating of a practice be character- 
istic of only the particular teaching situation but 
not consistent for this teacher?’’ For example, 
a teacher may use an excellent and unusual visual 
aid to make a single point, and never use another 
visual aid for the rest of the year. 


In order to measure this repeatability of the 
observer’s ratings, sixty-six3 teachers were ob- 
served twice, the second visit coming not later 
than three weeks after the first—for the most 
part the next day or in the same week, teaching 
the same subject but not the same lesson, and 


| not necessarily to the same grade or ability group. 
| First observations were matched against second 


observations in the ratings of each practice for 
each of these teachers, giving rise to a series 


| of correlation coefficients 4 presented in Column 
| B of Table I. 


It is important at the outset to note that the 
use of an r for reliability in this study will give 
rise to only a rough approximation of that relia- 
bility and a somewhat inadequate picture of it. 

In effect, what we are doing here is putting qual- 
itative measures through quantitative channels, 
which may be convenient but is improper for in- 
trinsic relationships. The r probably should not 
be used because, in the first place, we are con- 
cerned here with two qualitative scales. Secondly, 
the nature of the distributions are nowhere deter- 
mined. Last, the distributions are in groupings 
of five categories which do not lend themselves 
adequately to precise statistical treatment. 


On the other hand, the r is used here because 
it is convenient. Secondly, it gives some meas- 
ure of reliability. Lastly and most strongly, it 
is used here not for precise analytical judgments, 
but rather for the simple presence or absence of 
reliability, such reliability to be used as a rough 
screening device for consideration or non-con- 
sideration of each practice for later treatment. 

It is possible that the r’s presented in Table 
I may have been reduced by the broad groupings 
used. A precise correction would tend to over- 
come this lack of refinement and raise the r. As- 
suming the distribution is normal, and referring 





2. Here is a possible explanation for low objectivity borne out ty the data 


ation from supervisor to supervisor. 
were observed by different supervisors. 
above about different ideas. 


the vari- 


It may te the fact that different teachers 
Cr it mey be the possibility mentioned 
Consult Appendix D for actual ratings. 


The other sixteen teachers (to make a total of eighty-two) either would not consent 
to a second observation or could not be reached because of time or schecule limite- 


tions. 


The Pearson product-moment formula was used. 
Statistical Frocedures and Their Mathematical Eases (New York: 


See C. C. Peters and %. K. VanVoorhis, 
McGrew Hill, 1940), 





p. 100. 
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to Peters and Van Voorhis’ table 5 for the r be- 
tween index values and variates in case of five 
categories, the r of .18 for practice number 35 
would become .20, a correction amounting to no 
more than two or three points. 

Another consideration is the possibility that 
the standard error of the reliability r might prove 
to be too large. The question is whether, for each 
practice, we could reasonably expect to have ob- 
tained as large an r as we did if the true reliabil- 
ity ris zero. Using the formula 6 


or = 1 
VN-1 


the standard error of the r, in our case, where 
the true r is zero, comes out to be .12. In light 
of this small standard error, and the fact that the 
lowest reliability used for significant results was 
. 46, we can Say that our obtained r differs reli- 
ably from zero. 

A discussion of the possibilities pregnant in 
either a low or high reliability is in point here. 
Low reliability could be due to, first, an actual 
change in the status or behavior of the teacher 
from one visit to the next, this change being ac- 
curately reflected by the rater. Secondly, it is 
possible that the actual trait itself was fairly con- 
stant but that the rater observing this trait put 
down the rating inaccurately. Or it might be the 
rater was really accurately observing some ex- 
traneous trait which fluctuated. Or it might be 
that the rater was observing a fictional trait, 
wherein no real trait could be observed. Because 
of the subjective nature of the rating situation, 
the most plausible of the above hypotheses lie in 
the inaccuracy of the rater in one way or another. 

The possible explanations for whatever high 
reliability is found are just as numerous. It might 
be that the observer was rating the actual trait 
underlying the description, and accurately rating 
it, with the trait remaining fairly constant. Or 
it might be that the rater was again observing 
the actual trait, which itself was not constant, 
but the apparent constancy shown in the rating 
coming about because the rater was depending on 
some extrinsic trait which happened to remain 
constant or some subjective cues which happened 
to remain constant. Or it might be that the rater 
was rating a fictional trait with apparent con- 
stancy due to the constant subjective cues. Or it 
might be that the rater was simply remembering 
the first rating, this memory effect operating 
even though the observer sought conscientiously 
to avoid it. It is important therefore, to keep in ° 
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mind that a high reliability figure is indicative 
only of the fact that similar ratings were given 
by the rater; the rating being consistent without 
the teacher necessarily being consistent at all. 

An inspection of Column B of Table I reveals 
first, that some of the teacher-technique prac- 
tices had higher reliability than others. These 
practices with higher reliability are Practice No. 
20 ‘‘Uses blackboard without losing pupils’’ (.76), 
Practice No. 5 ‘‘Makes use of equipment and vis- 
ual aids’’ (.68), and Practice No. 21 ‘‘ Provides 
for individual instruction’’ (.68). In this same 
group are to be found practices representing tea- 
cher-personality traits. They are Practice No. 
31 ‘‘Shows awareness of differences in ability’’ 
(.78), Practice No. 3 ‘‘Takes steps to establish 
rapport’’ (. 76), Practice No. 24 ‘‘Makes pupils 
feel the importance of the work’’ (.68), Practice 
No. 10 ‘‘Uses mental hygiene values for each pu- 
pil’’ (.67), Practice No. 18 ‘‘Uses simple de- 
vices, a look or a smile’’ (.67), and Practice 
No. 9 ‘‘Uses subject matter appeal as a control’’ 
(. 66). 

Although the coefficients presented above are 
not very high, they refer to practices which were 
rated most similarly by the observer in the ser- 
ies of sixty-six double observations. To account 
for this similarity of rating, the hypotheses ad- 
vanced for high reliability may be applied. For 
example, in explaining‘an r of .78 for Practice 
No. 31 ‘‘Shows awarenéss of differences of abil- 


’ ity,’’ it may be that the observer was rating the 


actual awareness the teachers showed to differ- 
ent abilities in their groups, aid rating it accur- 
ately, with the awareness remaining fairly con- 
stant. Another possibility is that the rater was 
observing the actual awareness, which itself was 
not constant, but the apparent constancy shown 
in the rating came about because of a memory 


| effect, or the fact that the rater was depending 


upon the teachers’ general manner of being con- 
cerned about all the pupils in her class which 
carried over from period to period. It might be, 


and this is most likely in light of the low objec- 


tivity r of .34, that the awareness did not enter 
into the rating at all, the rater basing his con- 
stant rating on the constant presence or absence 
of small kindnesses to the slow pupils in the class, 
or some other subjective cue. 

Another example will suffice. Anr of .76 for 
Practice No. 3 ‘‘Takes steps to establish rapport’’ 
is explainable in several different ways. It is 
possible, for instance, that the rater was observ- 
ing real rapport-establishing and rating it accur- 
ately, with the rapport being fairly constant. Yet 





Ibic., p. 398. 


6. Ibid., p. 153. 
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this is the most improbable in light of the com- 
plete lack of objectivity for the practice (. 07). 
The most probable explanation is that the observ- 
er was rating the presence or absence of a fic- 
tional rapport known only to him and recognized 
by only him through a series of personal land- 
marks, such as the warm smile, the constant 
use of ‘‘we’’, etc. 

The only practices about which we can say 
with a high degree of probability that the observ- 
er was rating the actual trait accurately, with the 
trait remaining fairly constant, are the overt 
teacher-technique practices, such as Practice 
No. 20 ‘‘Uses blackboard’’ and Practice No. 5 
‘‘Makes use of equipment and visual aids’’ which 
are fairly objective (. 86 and . 88, respectively). 

The low reliability r’s are found in such prac- 
tices as Practice No. 35 ‘‘Gives summary or has 
pupils give it’’ (.18), Practice No. 15 ‘‘Displays 
sense of humor for relevant fun’’ (. 38), Practice 
No. 11 ‘‘Plans worthwhile work to keep each pu- 
pil challenged constantly’’ (. 43), Practice No. 

16 ‘‘Meets disciplinary situation”’ (. 46), Prac- 
tice No. 12 ‘‘Avoids lulls or idleness’’ (. 48), 
Practice No. 22 ‘‘Explains points carefully’’ (.50), 
and Practice No. 23 ‘‘Answers points of confus- 
ion patiently”’’ (. 49). 

Here the hypotheses advanced for low relia- 
bility may be applied, again with different de- 
grees of plausibility. For example, in a practice 
as overt and readily recognizable (objectivity r 
of .71) as No. 35 ‘“‘Gives summary or has pupils 
give it,’’ the most plausible assumption to ac- 
count for the lack of reliability is the probability 
that the teacher varied in her practice of giving 
summaries from one visit to the next, this change 
being accurately reflected by the rater. 

However, such an explanation to account for 
the low reliability in Practice No. 15 ‘‘Displays 
a sense of humor for relevant fun’’ would be 
stretching ‘the ground of plausibility. The low 
reliability for a practice as difficult of definitive 
recognition as this is (objectivity r of . 38) is 
more logically explained by the probability that 
the rater was not observing or rating a sense of 
humor at all, but rather some extraneous traits 
like a pleasant disposition or ready smile, which 
in themselves fluctuate. In fact, the rater may 
have been observing these extraneous traits in- 
accurately with the traits, themselves, remain- 
ing constant. It is also possible that the ratings 
were based on the observer’s special and person- 
al concept of a sense of humor, dependent upon 
a good number of subjective cues which vary 
themselves. 

This last possibility may account for the low 
reliability obtained for Practice No. 22 ‘‘Explains 
points carefully’’ and Practice No. 23 ‘‘Answers 
points of confusion patiently;’’ for it is perfectly 
plausible to believe that the rater may have used 





his personal and subjective concepts of care 
and patience to rate these practices. Objectivity 
coefficients of .49 and . 44, respectively, bear 
out this possibility. 

A final explanation for low reliability lies in 
the simple inaccuracy of the observer in putting 
down ratings. Such a possibility might well ac- 
count for the low reliability obtained for Practice 
No. 12 ‘‘Avoids lulls or idleness.’’ The avoid- 
ing of lulls may have been constant and generally 
observable (objectivity r of . 72) but the observ- 
er may not have seen it, or, if he did, rated it 
inaccurately. 


C. Relationship 


The section on objectivity matched the observ- 
er’s ratings in the various practices for twenty 
addtional teachers with a composite of supervis- 
ors’ ratings for the same twenty teachers observ- 
ed concurrently by the observer and one of the 
supervisors to establish the relative objectivity 
of these practices. The section on reliability 
matched the observer’s ratings in the various 
practices for each of sixty-six teachers on the 
first observation with the observer’s ratings in 
the same practices for the same teachers on the 
second observation to establish the relative re- 
liability of these practices. Once the objectivity 
and reliability for each practice has been fairly 
well-established, the decks are cleared for the 
real problem of this study: what are the rela- 
tionships between the principals’ ratings of the 
teachers in discipline and the observer’s ratings 
of these same teachers in the disciplinary prac- 
tices used in this study? In essence, which 
traits or practices go along with high discipline 
ratings from the principals, and which traits or 
practices are typical of those teachers given low 
discipline ratings by the principals? 

In the consideration of relationship in the im- 
mediately succeeding pages, objectivity and re- 
liability are temporarily somewhat neglected un- 
til a later synthesis. This is done because even 
when objectivity and reliability are low, a high 
relation has some theoretical significance and 
should be suggestive or act as a lead. Further- 
more, standards of acceptable objectivity and 
reliability may vary from reader to reader. With 
a complete presentation every man may select 
his own standards. 

The data were attacked in three different ways, 
all related and all diffusing some light on this 
problem of the meaningful relationship between 
principals’ assessment of their teachers’ discip- 
linary abilities and the disciplinary practices 
used or neglected by these teachers as seen by 
the observer. The most direct attack is simple 
inspection of the correlation charts showing the 
observer’s ratings in each of the twenty-four 
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practices? (see Tables II through XXV 8) in re- 
lation to the principals’ ratings. In these charts 
the x-axis represents variations in the different 
disciplinary ability as rated by the principals. 
Thus, one can see how well these observer rat- 
ings in each practice parallel the conception of 
disciplinary ability the principals have for these 
teachers. For example, by inspection, one can 
tell how the teachers rated E in disciplinary 
ability by the principals have been rated by the 
observer in any particular practice. This can 
be done for any rating and in any practice by in- 
spection of the frequency tables. Only the first 
observations of all eighty-two teachers (excius- 
ive of the twenty used in gathering the objectivity 
data) involved in the study were used. This re- 
striction was employed to make sure that no 
double weighting would occur because of repeti- 
tive ratings. It is also important to note that 
the eighty-two teachers were rated in the discip- 
linary ability by the principals as follows: Poor 
13, Fair 13, Good 22, Very Good 5, and Excel- 
lent 29 (these are the P, F, G, VG, and E head- 
ings in each table to make a total N of 82), mak- 
ing for three ability groups of teachers (P plus 
F 26, G plus VG 27, and E 29) of equal size. 
The left-hand vertical column lists the possible 
observer’s ratings; and the last horizontal col- 
umn, labeled M, gives the weighted averages of 
these observer’s ratings among the various prin- 
cipals’ ratings divisions. By inspection of these 
averages reading from left to right one can tell 
whether the observer’s ratings in any one of the 
24 practices increased with the increased prin- 
cipals’ estimates of the disciplinary abilities of 
the teachers or not. 

These averages were used to plot a series of 
straight-line graphs so that the relationship could 
be seen more clearly. This second method of 
attack is presented in Figures 2 through 25, fac- 
ing the frequency distributions from which the 
graphs derive their values. 9 The principals’ 
ratings are laid out along the abscissa, and the 


observer’s ratings make up the ordinate intervals. 


The weighted averages of the observer’s ratings are 
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plotted at the five principals’ rating points and 
connected by a continuous line to show the slope 
or direction of these values. To discount the 
disproportionate effect of the VG category which 
contains only five cases “1d to eliminate other 
minor irregularities, the data were then smooth- 
ed into three large groups mentioned above, plot- 
ted on the same graph, and connected by a brok- 
en line. In general, the broken line will accen- 
tuate the steepness of the continuous line slope 
or the lack of steepness. The reader will find the 
closest relationship between the principals’, and 
observer’s ratings where this slope is steepest, 
because a steep slope indicates, for the most 
part, that the teachers rated P by the principals 
were rated 1 by the observer, the teachers rated 
F by the principal were rated 2 by the observer, 
etc. 

The third and final method of attack on this 
problem of relationship was the use of the chi- 
square 10 test on each practice. This statistical 
device was used here to test the hypothesis that 
the variates in each of the contingency tables 
were significantly related. It must be remem- 
bered that this is a general technique of analysis, 
yielding no direction to the relationship. A high 
chi-square, for example, might be indicative of 
a close but inverse relationship. It does, how- 
ever, provide a probability figure (P) as to pure 
chance implications in each case. 

Since the theoretical frequency is the point of 
reference in the calculation of chi-square, it is 
important that this theoretical frequency for each 
cell be large enough to provide stability. Peters 
and VanVoorhis imply a theoretical frequency of 
10 as a comfortable minimum and 5 as an absolute 
minimum. 11 Because of an unfortunate over- 
sight this condition was not met in the original 
calculation of chi-square. Instead, the compu- 
tations were based on the untreated tables. 12 
When the oversight was detected, chi-square was 
recomputed. In this recomputation the groupings 
were made coarse enough to insure a minimum of 
5 for each theoretical frequency. This, ofcourse, 
resulted in fewer degrees of freedom. The new 





The practices are presented in tm rank order of their objectivity coefficients as- 
suming a fairly high reliability coefficient. 


For ready location of the figure and table for each practice, see accompanying aux- 


iliary key. 


- Figure 2 is the first figure even though there is no figure 1 in the study. This 
was done for convenience of matched numbers since the corresponding frequency dis- 
tribution had to be labeled Table II. 


.» Peters and VanVoorhis, op. cit., Ch. XIV. 
Peters am VanVoorhis, op. cit., p. 417. 


See Tables II - XXV. 
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chi-squares and the corresponding P values ap- 
pear in Appendix E (see original thesis). 

It happened that some of the 24 P values were 
changed as a result of the recomputation. In the 
tables and throughout the discussion these changed 
values are indicated by *-marked footnotes. 13 

Using this three-way analysis on the actual 
results, the reader’s attention is called first to 
the frequency distribution of Practice No. 5 
‘‘Makes use of equipment and visual aids’’ given 
in Table II. Of the 14 teachers rated 5 by the ob- 
server in the use of this practice, 10 were E tea- 
chers in discipline as far as the principals were 
concerned. Nine of the 16 rated 4 by the observ- 
er were E teachers. Five of the 10 teachers 
given a 1 by the observer were rated either P or 
F by the principals. The relationship seems 
fairly close. The graph in Figure 2 emphasizes 
this agreement only mildly because the rise in 
the slope is not very steep, going up only 1.2 
units from 2.5 to 3.7, attributable perhaps tothe 
two P teachers rated 5 by the observer and the 
10 E teachers rated 3 or below. However, the 
chi-square further corroborates the relationship 
noticed at first by yielding a high figure of 44.5 
and a P low enough to indicate that there are only 
four chances in 10, 000 that a chi-square as large 
as this could have occurred by chance and that 
there is a genuine relationship between the two 
variables: the principals’ ratings and the observ- 
er’s ratings. Summing up, making use of equip- 
ment and visual aids seems to be one practice 
definitely associated with the principals’ concept 
of effective discipline, at least as far as these 
teachers are concerned. 

Practice No. 18 ‘‘Uses simple devices’’ shows 
a relationship between the two variables but a 
less definite one. The frequency distribution 
for this practice, reproduced in Table III, does 
show that out of the 13 teachers rated 5 by the 
observer, 11 were E teachers; but only 6 of the 
14 teachers rated 4 were E teachers. In addition 
while 19 of the 30 teachers rated 1 were P or F 
calibre according to the principals, 6 of the 30 
were of E disciplinary ability. Thus the relation- 
ship is not as close as the one depicted above. 
The graph in Figure 3 gives a more favorable 
picture of the relationship, revealing a steeper 
slope than in Figure 2 primarily because 10 of 
the 13 P teachers were rated 1 to make a low 
weighted average at the beginning of the graph, 

a fairly even distribution of the 13 G teachers in 
all five observer ratings to make for a fairly 
steady rise, and a concentration of 17 of the 29 
E teachers in ratings 5 and 4 to make a high 
weighted average at the end of the graph. The 
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line rises 1.8 units from start to finish and re- 
veals a closer relationship than the frequency 
distribution indicates. The chi-square yields a 
middle figure of 26.7 with a P high enough to in- 
dicate that there are as many as 4-1/2* chances 
in 100 that this chi-square could have occurred 
by chance. All together, we can say that such 
a probability gives us only moderate confidence 
that the relation of the practice of using simple 
devices such as a look or a smile with our prin- 
cipals’ concept of effective discipline is not due 
to chance. 

Practice No. 20 ‘‘Uses blackboard without 
losing pupils’’ gives the same type of picture, 
with even less of a relationship indicated. The 
frequency distribution in Table IV shows that 8 
of the 12 teachers rated 5 were E teachers, but 
those rated 4 are spread fairly evenly throughout 
all the different abilities and the P, F, andG 
teachers seem to share equally those teachers 
rated 1 by the observer. The concentration of 
10 of the 14 E teachers in ratings 5 and 4 making 
for a high weighted average at the end, is respon- 
sible for the surprising steepness of the slope 
and the rise of 2.1 units in Figure 4. The chi- 
square of 22.5 gives perhaps the truest picture 
with the probability that there are as many as 13* 
chances in 100 that the relationship between the 
observer’s ratings and the principals’ ratings in 
this practice could have occurred by chance. In 
view of this probability, the relationship must be 
regarded as having questionable significance. 

Practice No. 7 ‘‘Develops classroom mechan- 
ics’’ reveals a much tighter and closely related 
picture. Table V indicates that as many as 15 
of the 26 teachers rated 5 were E teachers, 9 of 
the 15 teachers rated 4 were of VG or E calibre, 
and 14 of the 23 rated 1 were either P or F tea- 
chers. The graph in Figure 5 does not reveal 
as steep a slope as might be expected largely be- 
cause there are 4 cases of P teachers rated 5 
which make for a rather high weighted average 
at the beginning. The smoother line irons out 
this weighting and gives a clearer picture of the 
1.6 units of rise involved in the slope. The chi- 
square test indicates the fairly high figure of 
34. 2 with the probability that there is only one* 
chance in 100 that a chi-square as large as this 
could have occurred by chance. Here again, as 
in the first practice discussed, one can say that 
the observer’s rating in the practice of develop- 
ing classroom mechanics seems definitely asso- 
ciated with effective discipline as defined by the 
principals’ ratings. 

We go down again slightly in the degree of re- 
lationship in the examination of Table VI, the 





13. See Appendix E in original thesis for a full table of these anc the original 
velues. 


* accurate value of P is less than .0l. 
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TABLE 11134 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE 
NO. 5: ‘‘EQUIPMENT AND VISUAL AIDS’’ 
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TABLE IV 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE 
NO. 20: ‘‘USES BLACKBOARD NOT LOS- 
ING PUPILS’’ 
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TABLE VI 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE 
NO. 34: ‘‘PROVIDES FOR ELASTIC 
ENDINGS’’ 
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Chi-square = 30.3; P = between . 05 and . 01** 
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TABLE If 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE 
NO. 18: ‘‘USES SIMPLE DEVICES’’ 
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Chi-square = 26. 7; P = between . 05 and .01** 
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TABLE V 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE 
NO. 7: ‘‘DEVELOPS CLASSROOM MECH- 
ANICS’’ 
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TABLE VII 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE 
NO. 9: “‘USES SUBJECT MATTER 
APPEAL’’ 
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15a For ready location of figures and tables for each practice, see accompanying aux- 


iliary key on page 340 
* Other cases not susceptible to observation. 


**For accurate value of P based upon coarser groupings, see Appendix E in original thesis , 
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TABLE VIII TABLE Ix 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE 
NO. 16: ‘‘“MEETS DISCIPLINARY SITUA- NO. i2: ‘‘AVOIDS LULLS OR IDLENESS’’ 
TION”’ 
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TABLE X TABLE XI 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE 
NO. 11: ‘‘PLANS WORTHWHILE WORK’”’ NO. 13: ‘‘CLASSROOM MANNER FREE’’ 
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Chi-square = 41. 4; P = less than . 01 Chi-square = 34. 4; P = between .10 and .05*** 
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TABLE XIl TABLE XIill 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE 
NO. 22: ‘‘EXPLAINS POINTS CAREFULLY”’ NO. 23: ‘‘ANSWERS CONFUSION 
PATIENTLY’’ 
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Chi-square = 28.8; P = between . 05 and . 01 Chi-square = 31.7; P = between .05 and .01*** 
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* Other cases not susceptible to observation. 

** Practice on new form only. 

***For accurate value of P based upon coarser groupings, see Appendix E in original thesis 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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TABLE XIV TABLE XV 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE 
NO. 6: ‘‘PHYSICAL CONDITIONS OF ROOM’’ NO. 2: ‘‘BEGINS WHEN WILLING’’ 
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TABLE XVI TABLE XVII 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE 
NO. 31: ‘‘SHOWS AWARENESS OF DIFF- NO. 21: ‘INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION’’ 
ERENCES”’ 
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TABLE XVI TABLE XIx 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE 
NO. 24: ‘““MAKES PUPILS FEEL THE IM- NO. 17: ‘‘PUTS PROGRESS OF WHOLE 
PORTANCE OF WORK THEY ARE EN- GROUP ABOVE INDIVIDUAL 
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Chi-square = 24.6; P = between .10 and .05** 
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* Other cases not susceptible to observation. 
**For accurate value of P based upon coarser groupings, see Appendix E in original thesis 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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TABLE XX 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE 
NO. 1: ‘‘MAKES PRESENCE PLEASANT”’’ 
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TABLE XXII 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE 
NO. 35: ‘‘GIVES SUMMARY OR HAS IT 
GIVEN’”’ 
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TABLE XXIV 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE 
NO. 4: ‘‘WHOLE CLASS IN RECALL’’ 
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* Practice on new form only. 


TABLE XxXI 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE 
NO. 15: ‘‘DISPLAYS SENSE OF HUMOR’’ 
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FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE 
NO. 3: ‘‘ESTABLISHES RAPFORT’”’ 
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TABLE XXV 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE 
NO. 10: ‘‘USES MENTAL HYGIENE 
VALUES’”’ 
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**For accurate value of P based upon coarser groupings, see Appendix E in original thesis 


Johns Hopkins University. 
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frequency distribution for Practice No. 34 ‘‘Pro- 
vides for elastic endings. ’’ It is true that as 
many as 14 of the 19 teachers rated 5 by the ob- 
server were the principals’ E teachers, but too 
many:of the G, VG, and E teachers (27 out of the 
48 teachers rated 1) were rated 1 by the observ- 
er. Because these 1 ratings were weighted light- 
ly in the M row and because the concentration of 
17 E teachers in ratings 5 and 4 weights heavily, 
Figure 6 shows a fairly steep slope and a rise of 
2.1 units. The chi-square figure of 30.3 is 
fairly high with a probability that there are two* 
chances in 100 that this figure could have been 
reached by chance. Thus, ratings on the prac- 
tice of providing elastic endings are fairly well 
related to our principals’ concept of effective dis- 
cipline. 

Practice No. 9 ‘‘Uses subject matter appeal 
as a control’’ shows a higher relationship in all 
three analyses. The frequency distribution in 
Table VII has 30 of the 33 teachers rated 5 in the 
G, VG, and E groups. The same ability teach- 
ers contain 10 of the 12 cases rated 4. On the 
lower end of the distribution, 15 of the 21 teach- 
ers rated 1 are Por F calibre. Naturally, this 
type of distribution, when weighted and averaged, 
yields a steep slope as shown by Figure 7. The 
chi-square, although not as high as in Practice 
No. 5 above, is high enough (36. 4) to give a prob- 
ability figure that there are only 7 chances in 
1000 that a chi-square as large as tnis could 
have occurred by chance. Thus, we can safely 
say that the observer’s rating on the practice of 
using Subject matter appeal as a control is very 
definitely associated with the principals’ ratings 
of effective discipline. 

Practice No. 16 ‘‘Meets disciplinary situation,’’ 
which would seem to be closely related to the 
principals’ concept of discipline, does not give as 
clear a picture. Perhaps this comes about be- 
cause of the limited number of cases available; 
perhaps not. At any rate, the frequency distribu- 
tion in Table VIII has six of the 15 E teachers 
rated 1 on this practice, with the other nine spread 
throughout the other observer ratings. Speaking 
for the relationship, it is true that 17 of the 26 
teachers rated 1 are either P or F teachers, and 
three of the five teachers rated 5 are E teachers. 
Figure 8 bears out the sparse relationship by ex- 
hibiting a line that tends definitely toward the hor- 
izontal in slope. *The spread of the 15 E teachers 
throughout all 5 observer ratings with the pre- 
ponderance at the bottom accounts for the mean 
for this group being lower than the mean for the 
G group, for the horizontal slope of the line at 
the end, and for a rise of only 1.3 units altogether. 
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The chi-square is also only fair, with a test fig- 

ure of 25.6 and a probability indicating that there 
are as many as 6* chances in 100 tnat this figure 
could have been reached by chance. All in all, a 

probability of the size suggests a relationship of 

questionable significance. In this connection, it 

should be noted tnat the reliability figure for this 
trait is only . 46. 

The next practice, Practice No. 12 ‘‘Avoids 
lulls or idleness, ’’ shows a better relationship. 
The frequency distribution in Table [IX reveals 
that 19 of the 29 E teachers are found in ratings 
4 and 4, and 11 of the 13 P teachers are rated 1. 
The relationship isn’t as close as it might be be- 
cause there are 6 E teachers rated 1, but the gen- 
eral picture is good. This is borne out by the 
graph in Figure 9 which shows a definite vertical 
tendency in the slope of the line, rising two whole 
units from P to E. The chi-square is also fairly 
good (31.2), high enough to show only 1-1/2 * 
chances in 100 that this figure could have occurred 
by chance. The observer’s rating of practice of 
avoiding lulls or idleness, then, seems fairly def- 
initely associated with the principals’ idea of ef- 
fective discipline. 

Practice No. 11 ‘‘Plans worthwhile work to 
keep each pupil challenged constantly’’ shows even 
a closer relationship between our two variables. 
The frequency distribution in Table X reveals that 
17 of the 25 teachers rated 5 were of either VG 
or E calibre, and 16 of the 25 teachers rated 1 
were either P or F teachers. The graph in Fig- 
ure 10 bears out this high relationship with a 
steep slope, rising 2.5 units from P through E. 
For further corroboration, one need but consult 
the chi-square figure of 41.4, high enough to war- 
rant a probability that there are only 7 chances in 
10, 000 that this relationship could have occurred 
by chance. All told, the practice of planning 
worthwhile work so that each pupil is challenged 
constantly seems very definitely associated with 
the principals’ concept of effective discipline. 

The next practice, Practice No. 13 ‘‘Class- 
room manner free rather than restricted, ’’ takes 
us downhill again in the matter of relationship. 
Although it is true that 6 of the 9 teachers rated 
3° are E teachers, the rest of the 29 E teachers 
are distributed throughout the other 4 observer 
ratings, with 7 of them coming at the bottom 
with a rating of 1. The graph in Figure 11 shows 
this tapering off at the high end and accounts for 
the lack of steepness in the 1. 4 units of rise in- 
volved in the graph. The chi-square completes 
the poor picture with a low of 24. 4 and a proba- 
bility indicating that there are as many as 8* * 
chances in 100 that this figure could have occur- 
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red by chance. Thus, the practice of having a 
free classroom manner seems very poorly re- 
lated to the principals’ estimate of discipline. 
Limited relation is to be expected with low ob- 
jectivity (.51) and reliability (. 57). 

Practice No. 22 ‘‘Explains points carefully’’ 
seems just a bit better although the limited 
amount of cases makes for poor prognosis. Ta- 
ble XII shows 4 of the 5 teachers rated 5 are E 
teachers, but 7 E teachers hit the 1 row. The 
small number of cases make for a misleading 
graph, for the slope in Figure 12 is perhaps 
steeper than it would be with additional data, and 
the 1.9 units of rise are not very significant con- 
sidering the small numbers involved. The chi- 
square of 28.8 is only mediocre with a probabil- 
ity that there are 2-1/2 chances in 100 that this 
could have occurred by chance. This is an inter- 
mediate degree of significance, all the more sur- 
prising in view of the low objectivity (.50) and 
low reliability (. 48). 

Practice No. 23 ‘‘Answers points of confusion 
patiently’’ goes up again slightly in relationship. 
Table XIII reveals that 13 of the 19 teachers rated 
3 are E teachers, and that 21 of the 26 P and F 
teachers are rated 1. However, the high relation- 
ship is damaged in this same row for we find 10 
G teachers and 11 E teachers are also rated 1. 
The slope of the line in the graph in Figure 13 
shows a fair amount of steepness and encompas- 
ses 1.7 units of rise. Likewise, the chi-square 
of 31.7 does allow for the probability that there 
are 1-1/2 * chances in 100 that this figure could 
have been reached by chance. We can safely say 
that there is some relationship between the ob- 
server’s ratings and the principals’ ratings where 
the practice of answering points of confusion 
patiently is concerned. This holds in spite of the 
low objectivity (. 44) and low reliability (. 49). 

Continuing this pra¢etice-by-practice triple an- 
alysis of the relationship between the observer’s 
ratings on the practice for the teachers concern- 
ed and the principals’ ratings of the disciplinary 
abilities of these teachers, we come next to Prac- 
tice No. 6 ‘‘Cares for physical conditions of the 
room, ’’ which shows a closer over-all picture 
of relationship than the last three practices dis- 
cussed. Table XIV indicates that 19 of the 29 E 
teachers reached 5 or 4 ratings, 10 of the 13 P 
teachers were rated 1, and again the 22 G teach- 
es were distributed throughout all five observer 
ratings to furnish the middle trend. This picture 
is illustrated in Figure 14 where the 2.2 units of 
rise stretch out in a fairly steep slope, except 
for the irregular 7 cases out of the 13 F teach- 
ers who were rated 5 or 4. The reader will 
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notice that this irregularity accounts for the high 
Start of the broken line of the smoothed data and 
detracts from the steepness of the graph as a 
whole. The chi-square is high (40.7) with a prob- 
ability low enough to indicate that there are only 
7 chances in 10,000 that this figure could have 
been reached by chance. Ratings on the practice 
of taking care of the physical conditions of the 
room seem , then, to be definitely associated 
with the principals’ concept of effective discip- 
line. Again this relation is achieved in the face 
of low objectivity (. 42) and reliability (. 54). 

The next practice, Practice No. 2 ‘‘Begins 
when willingness is shown, ’’ shows the closest 
relationship to the disciplinary ratings of the 
teachers by the principals of all 24 practices an- 
alyzed. Table XV reveals that 14 of the 19 teach- 
ers rated 5 are E teachers, as many as 19 of the 
21 teachers rated 4 are eigher G, VG, and E 
teachers, and 11 of the 13 P teachers find their 
commensurate ratings in row 1. To indicate the 
close relationship even more, 9 of the 13 F tea- 
chers are found with either 1 or 2 ratings. The 
graph in Figure 15 shows an almost straight- 
line relationship rising 2.4 units. The chi-square 
of 55.5 is the highest figure obtained accompan- 
ied by the lowest probability (1 chance in 10,000 
that this figure could have come about by chance! ). 
It is evident that whatever elements go to make 
up the practice of beginning instruction only when 
pupil willingness is shown, are much the same 
elements that form the basis for principals’ judg- 
ment of teachers’ disciplinary ability; that what- 
ever it was the observer saw in teacher technique 
or teacher personality that made a teacher wait 
for a work attitude, or for irrelevant noise to 
subside, seem to be the very things that make 
principals rate teachers high in disciplinary abil- 
ity. Certainly we can say that the practice of 
beginning when willingness is shown is one prac- 
tice closely associated with our principals’ con- 
cept of effective discipline. In this connection, 
it should be noted that although this trait had fair 
reliability (.62), it had low objectivity (. 40). 

From the apex of relationship reached in the 
previous practice, we go severely downhill in a 
consideration of the next practice, No. 31 ‘‘Shows 
awareness of differences in ability.’’ Table XVI 
does show that 9 of the 13 teachers rated 5 are 
E teachers, and 12 of the 13 P teachers do have 
alrating. However, the rest of the distribution 
breaks the relationship down: 16 of the 22 Gtea- 
chers, 4 of the 5 VG teachers, and 14 of the 29 
E teachers are rated 1! This horizontal trend 
is amply illustrated in Figure 16 where the 1.4 
units of rise show the lack of steepness even 
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when the data is smoothed to counteract the un- 
due effect of the 5 VG teachers. The chi-square 
hits the compromise figure of 30.2 with a prob- 
ability indicating that there are as many as 2 * 
chances in 100 that this figure could have been 
reached by chance. Like Practice No. 2, this 
trait has fair reliability (. 78) but low objectivity 
et 

A similar picture is obtained with Practice 
No. 21 ‘‘Provides for individual instruction’’ as 
evidenced in Table XVII. Here again, although 
7 of the 9 teachers rated 5 are E teachers, and 
12 of the 13 P teachers find themselves in the 1 
row, 15 of the 22 G teachers and 16 of the 29 E 
teachers also find themselves in the 1 row. The 
graph in Figure 17 illustrated this leveling off 
with the 1.1 units of rise making for definite lack 
of steepness. The chi-square is higher than 
might be expected (37.8) with 4 chances in 1000 
that this figure could have been reached by chance. 
All in all, providing for individual instruction is 
another practice only moderately associated with 
the principals’ concept of effective discipline. 
This trait again has fair reliability (. 68) but low 
objectivity (. 37). 

The next practice, Practice No. 24 ‘‘Makes 
pupils feel the importance of the work they are 
engaged in, ’’ gives a mixed picture. Table XVIII 
suggests considerable relationship. There are 


15 E teachers in the 5 or 4 rows, and 22 of the 


26 P or F teachers are rated1. Yet, here again 
we have 9 of the 22 G teachers and 9 of the 29 E 
teachers in the 1 row. The 1.7 units of rise 
mount fairly steeply in Figure 18, especially 
when viewed with the broken line of the smoothed 
data. However, the chi-square takes a dip tothe 
low figure of 24.6 with a probability that there 
are aS many as 8 ** chances in 100 that this re- 
lationship could have been reached by pure 
chance. Such a figure suggests very question- 
able significance. This lack of relationship 
should be considered in the light of the fairly 
high reliability {.68) and low objectivity (. 34). 
Practice No. i7 ‘‘Puts progress of the whole 
group above individual considerations’’ shows 
little relation. We see in Table XIX that 9 ofthe 
12 E teachers involved in this distribution are 
rated 3 or below, 2 of the 4 VG teachers are rated 
1, and 5 of the 10 G teachers are rated either 2 
or 1. Indicating some relationship, however, is 
the fact that all 6 P teachers are rated 1 and ac- 
count for the good low start of the line of rela- 
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tionship in Figure 19. The reader will notice 
that after 1.0 unit of rise is jumped from the P 
to the F point, the rest of the o. 6 units or rise 
flatten out. The chi-square bears out the lack of 
relationship with the low figure of 19.0 and a prob- 
ability indicating almost 27 chances in 100 that 
this is purely a chance relationship. The lack of 
relationship could be due to the limited number 
of cases (38), to the very limited objectivity (.32) 
or to the limited reliability (.60). On the basis 
of the evidence available the practice of putting 
progress of the whole group above individual con- 
siderations seem insignificantly related to our 
principals’ ratings of effective discipline. 

Practice No. 1 ‘‘Makes presence felt ina 
pleasant way’’ gives a much better picture of re- 
lationship. Table XX reveals that 17 of the 29 
E teachers achieve a rating of 5 or 4, and 13 of 
the 22 G teachers center around the middle of the 
observer’s ratings. However, the distribution 
is given a sharp jolt by having 5 of the 13 P tea- 
chers land in the 4 row. This accounts for the 
high start of the graph in Figure 20 and for the 
fact that there are only 1.3 units of rise making 
for a less steep slope than would obtain if the P 
teachers were all rated low by the observer. The 
chi-square reaches a fairly high figure of 37.2 
with a probability that there are no more than 6 
chances in 1000 that the observer’s ratings in 
this practice are related to the principals’ rat- 
ings by chance alone. Thus, the practice of en- 
tering a room ina pleasant manner and setting 
the emotional tone of the period by making one’s 
presence felt pleasantly seems fairly related to 
the principals’ concept of effective discipline. 
This degree of relationship may seem surprising 
in view of the low objectivity (. 32) and reliability 
(. 51). 

Practice No. 15 ‘‘Displays sense of humor 
for relevant fun’’ hits the nadir or relationship. 
Table XXI reveals that only 4 of the 29 E teach- 
ers are rated 5 in this practice. Furthermore, 
15 of these E teachers evidently display no sense 
of humor at all and are rated 1. In addition, 15 
of the 22 G teachers and 3 of the 5 VG teachers 
display no sense of humor. The only cases that 
save Figure 21 from an almost perfect horizon- 
tal line are the 12 E teachers rated 3 or better, 
making the mean for E column 2.3 and allowing 
for 0.8 units of rise. The chi-square of 15.9 is 
the lowest obtained in all the data and shows the 
good probability that the relationship is a chance 
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one (46* chances in 100). This lack of relation- 

ship could be due to the low objectivity (. 37) and 

reliability (.38). This apparent lack of relation- 
ship could also represent the real situation which 
might appear even with more reliable and objec- 

tive observation. 

A practice showing almost as poor relation- 
ship is No. 35 ‘‘Gives summary or has pupils 
give it,’’ but perhaps this is due to the limited 
number of cases available for study in this’ prac- 
tice. At any rate, Table XXII reveals that 4 of 
the 7 E teachers rated on the practice achieve a 
1 rating, 3 of the 5 VG teachers do the same 
thing, and 2 of the 3 G teachers achieve likewise. 
Indicating some relationship is the fact that 9 of 
the 10 P and F teachers are also rated 1 and give 
the graph in Figure 22 some slope and 1.7 units 
of rise. The chi-square is very low (17.1) with 
the good probability that the relationship is a 
chance one (40 chances in 100), at least on the 
basis of the meager data available. Such a low 
relationship is to be expected with a reliability 
of only . 18. 

Practice No. 3 ‘‘Takes steps to establish rap- 
port’’ takes us to the extreme opposite end of the 
picture into a world oi meaningful relationships 
almost as Practice No. 2, Table XXIII, exhibits 
phenomenal correspondence between observer 
and principal ratings. Of the 12 teachers rated 
5, 11 are E teachers; the G teachers center 
around the middle; and 12 of the 13 P teachers 
are rated 1. This almost perfect picture is 
spoiled only by the fact that 7 of the 29 E teachers 
are also rated 1. The graph in Figure 23 illus- 
trates the closeness of the relationship by the 
steepness of the slope and the fact that there are 
2.2 units of rise involved. A chi-square of 53.5 
indicates the slight probability of a chance rela- 
tionship (1-1/2 in 10,000). Whatever teachers 
do in approaching a closer bond with their pupils, 
whether it be a stressing of common purposes or 
a skillful adjustment of inter-personal relations, 
there is something in or about this establishing 
of rapport that seems definitely related to the 
principals’ estimates of disciplinary ability. The 
practice may be poorly worded or too tntangible 
to be precisely defined 14 (as seems to be indicated 
by lack of objectivity .073, noted in the previous 
section), but establishing rapport is definitely 
associated with the principals’ concept of effec- 
tive discipline. 

Practice No. 4 ‘‘Has whole class active in re- 
call’’ is much less closely related. Table XXIV 
reveals that although 10 of the 29 E teachers do 
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achieve a rating of 5 in the practice, another 10 
of the E teachers are rated 1; although 9 of the 
13 P teachers are rated 1, the other 4 achievea 
rating of 4. This last accounts for the high start 
of the graph in Figure 24, with a middle leveling 
off because of the 12 G teachers (out of 22) rated 
either 2 or 1. It is only because 6 more E teach- 
ers achieve a 4 rating to help out the 10 in the 5 
row that slope rises at all at the end, finishing 
the distribution of the 1.3 units rise concerned 
in the whole graph. The chi-square of 36.5 is 
fairly high, indicating only 7 chances in 1000 for 
a chance relationship. All told, the observer’s 
rating of the practice of having the whole class 
active in recall seems only moderately related 
to the principals’ ratings of effective discipline. 
This relation appears in spite of the extremely 
low objectivity (. 07) and the low reliability (. 50). 

The last practice open for analysis, Practice 
No. 10 ‘‘Uses mental hygiene values for each pu- 
pil, ’’ shows a slightly better all-round picture 
of relationship even though the chi-square is 
about the same. Table XXV indicates that the dif- 
ference comes in the P column where all 13 tea- 
chers are found to be rated 1. This lower endis 
helped further by the fact that 12 of the 13 F tea- 
chers are rated either 2 or 1. The upper end of 
the distribution does have 14 of the 29 E teachers 
rated either 5 or 4, but also has 13 of the re- 
mainder rated 1, along with 13 of the 22 G teach- 
ers also rated 1. The graph in Figure 25 gives 
a steep slope, largely because of the low start 
and the fact that there are 1.9 units of rise to 
cover. The chi-square of 36.1 indicates a fair 
relationship, with only 7-1/2 chances in 1000 that 
it could have occurred by chance. The observer’s 
rating of the practice of using mental hygiene con- 
siderations in the treatment of pupils in inter- 
personal relations seems fairly well associated 
with the principals’ concept of effective discip- 
line. It should be noted that this trait although 
fairly reliable (.67) is almost completely lacking 
in Qbjectivity (. 05). 

The triple analysis of the closeness of the as- 
sociation between the observer’s ratings on the 
various practices and the principals’ ratings of 
the disciplinary abilities of the 82 teachers ofthe 
study, presented in this section, show the follow- 
ing practices to be most closely related to these 
principals’ concept of effective discipline: mak- 
ing use of equipment and visual aids, develops 
classroom mechanics, uses subject matter ap- 
peal as a control, plans worthwhile work to keep 
each pupil challenged constantly, takes care of 





* 


tice was not incluced in the final discussion of 


tices. 


Accurate value of F is between .05 end .01 but because of low objectivity this prac- 


the eight most significant >rac- 


14, See suggestions for interpretation at end of this section for other possible ex- 


planations. 
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physical conditions of the room, begins when 
willingness is shown, and takes steps to establish 
rapport. The question of how objective and reli- 
able are those same practices is best answered 
by the synthesis performed in the interpretation 
that follows and in the next section. 


Suggestions for Interpretation 





The following considerations may be helpful 
in interpreting the data in the summary table of 
the next section. 

In the case of a practice coming out with low 
reliability, low objectivity, and a low chi-square, 
it may be ascribed to the possibility that the lack 
of objectivity made it impossible to achieve any 
reliability, or the possibility that there was no 
relationship at all. 

In the case of low reliability, low objectivity, 
and a high chi-square, it is possible that there 
was something the author did or saw on first ob- 
servation which agrees with the principals’ rating, 
but not something which can be seen every time 
or by every observer. Neither the author noi 
any other observers could be sure of what to look 
for. 

In the case of low reliability, high objectivity, 
and low chi-square, the possible explanations are 
the lack of reliability or the possibility of no re- 
lationship at all. 

In the case of low reliability, high objectivity, 
and high chi-square, one possible explanation is 
that the author and the supervisors were rating 
the same thing, this same thing agreeing withthe 
principals’ rating but not susceptible to observa- 
tion. 

In the case of high reliability, low objectivity, 
and low chi-square, the explanation may be simply 
that here is the something the author sees that he 
saw consistently but that nobody else saw, and 
that had no relation to discipline. 

In the case of high reliability, low objectivity, 
and high chi-square, the possible explanation is 
that what the author sees consistently agrees 
with the principals’ ratings but that the descrip- 
tion of this practice is not adequate for other ob- 
servers. 

In the case of high reliability, high objectivity, 
and low chi-square, the explanation is that what 
the author sees other observers see, but that 
there is no relation to the principals’ ratings. 

Finally, in the case of high reliability, high 
objectivity, and high chi-square, we may have 
the desideratum: what the author sees other ob- 
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servers see and the practice is closely related 
to the principals’ ratings in discipline. 

To synthesize these data, the results on all 
three counts have been put into a summary table 
(see Table XXVI).15 A study of this table re- 
veals three practices outstanding in objectivity, 
reliability, and relationship: Practice No. 5 
‘‘Makes use of equipment and visual aids’”’ (. 88, 
.68, 44.5),* Practice No. 7 ‘‘Develops classroom 
mechanics’’ (.68, .54, 34.2), * and Practice No. 
9 ‘‘Uses subject matter appeal as a control’’ (.59, 
. 66, 36.4).* Some of the other practices have 
higher correlations in either reliability or objec- 
tivity, or higher chi-squares, but fall down in 
one aspect or another. There are, however, 
three additional practices that are fairly signif- 
icant in all three aspects, although not as signif- 
icant as the first three mentioned above. These 
three are marked off with the first three from 
the other practices purely arbitrarily, with an 
objectivity r of .59 as the lowest mark-off point 
acceptable: Practice No. 12 ‘‘Avoids lulls or 
idleness (.72, .48, 31.2),* Practice No. 18 
‘‘Uses simple devices, a look or a smile”’ (. 86, 
.67, 26.7), * and Practice No. 34 ‘‘ Provides for 
elastic endings’’ (.73, .52, 30.3). * 

In order to discover some possible relation- 
ships among the most significant practices, it 
was at first thought that a factor analysis might 
be used. However, a spot-check analysis of the 
total correlations for eight traits (two additional 
traits, No.’s 16 and 20 were included for this 
purpose), arranged in descending order accord- 
ing to the Spearman idea of factor analysis, yield- 
ed such highly irregular end coefficients that 
any thought of a thorough factor analysis was 
abandoned. In fact, as it turned out, so fewtraits 
met all the criteria that the factor analysis was 
not pursued beyond a mere table of inter-correl- 
ations. These appear in Table XXVII. 

The correlations range all the way from . 34 
to .84, and, as was mentioned above, there 
seems to be no apparent single factor accounting 
for the relationship. However, an examination 
of the practices themselves and their descrip- 
tions indicate that all eight are, by function, tech- 
niques of classroom teaching which, the author 
maintains, are practiced by the skillful teacher. 

Viewing the study as a whole, one may sum- 
marize the results as follows: 


1. Making use of equipment and visual aids, 
developing classroom mechanics, and us- 
ing subject matter appeal as a controlare 
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equares, 
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Since the cherts and the graphs show much the 
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TABLE XXVIII 


TABLE OF INTER-CORRELATIONS AMONG THE EIGHT MOST SIGNIFICANT PRACTICES 
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three objective, reliable practices close- 
ly associated with the principals’ ratings 
of effective discipline. 


2. Avoiding lulls or idleness, using simple 
devices, providing elastic endings, are 
three addtional practices that are reliable 
and objective, and moderately associated 
with the principals’ concept of effective 
discipline. 


. Beginning when willingness is shown and 
taking steps to establish rapport have 
elements in them very closely associated 
with the principals’ concept of effective 
discipline, but are not objective enough 
to be considered significant as they are 
now worded or discerned, or as traits 
that exist. 


. The other practices in this study are either 
too unreliable, too subjective, or too poor- 


ly related to the principals’ concept of ef- 
fective discipline to be considered signif- 
icant for the purposes of this study. 


Summary and Conclusions 





A. Summary 


The purpose of this investigation was to study 
descriptively the dozen or so vital practices that 
make for a good disciplinarian in a teacher, those 
practices that are closely associated with prin- 
cipals’ concepts of effective discipline. 

A list of thirty-eight practices thought to be 
possibly important were drawn up into a rating 
chart used in the observation of the teachers con- 
cerned in the study. Eighty-two teachers from 
the Baltimore secondary schools (three junior 
and three senior) voluntarily participated and 
were observed once; sixty-six of these were ob- 
served a second time; and two observed a third 
time to make a total of one hundred fifty obser- 
vations. Twenty addtional teachers were observ- 
ed once in the objectivity check by the observer 
and one of four supervisors. The academic abil- 
ity of the classes and the disciplinary ability of 
the teachers observed were fairly evenly distrib- 
uted throughout. The eighty-two teachers were 
rated in discipline control by their respective 
principals after the observations were made by 
the observer, and these principals’ ratings were 
matched with the observer’s ratings on each 
practice for each teacher to give the data on re- 
lationship explored in the last part of the last 
section. The principals’ ratings were expressed 
in terms of E (Excellent), VG (Very Good), G 
(Good), F (Fair), P (Poor), and the observer’s 
ratings were expressed in terms of 5, 4, 3, 2, 





and 1 to denote the descending order of the per- 
formance of any practice. 

The results were handled in three different 
ways. First, the objectivity of each practice 
was determined by the results of the joint obser- 
vations of the twenty addtional teachers by the 
observer and either one of the four supervisors 
used for this purpose. Then, the reliability of 
each practice was determined from the observa- 
tions of the sixty-six teachers seen twice. Fin- 
ally, the principals’ ratings of the teachers were 
plotted against their ratings by the observer on 
each practice to give rise to a series of frequency 
distributions, a series of straight-line graphs, 
and a series of chi-squares and their probabil- 
ities, all of which should indicate the closeness 
of relationship between the two variables. 


B. Conclusions 


On the basis of the data revealed in this study, 
and on the basis of an analysis of those data, one 
may conclude that: 


1. The practice of using all available equip- 
ment and visual aids to embellish and en- 
rich a lesson so as to interest and pro- 
mote the learning growth of pupils is close- 
ly associated with effective discipline. 


. The practice of routinizing various class- 
room procedures such as the distribution 
of paper, copying of the assignment, en- 
tering or leaving the room, etc., in devel- 
oping the mechanics of the classroom as 
well-formed habits is another practice 
closely associated with effective discip- 
line. 


. The practice of presenting the subject 
matter in a vital and enthusiastic manner, 
of making the subject matter appealing to 
the point that the interest and the enthus- 
iasm catches on enough so that the subject 
matter itself acts as a check or control 
to incipient misbehavior is also closely 
associated with effective discipline. 


. A number of other practices describing 
skillful techniques of classroom teaching, 
such as keeping the class moving without 
idleness, using simple devices, and pro- 
viding elastic endings, are moderately as- 
sociated with effective discipline. 


C. Subjects for Further Study 


There are a number of interestingly provoca- 
tive aspects of this study that should form fruit- 
ful subjects in further study: 
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1. An attempt should be made to discover 


the elements in such practices as ‘‘begins 
when willingness is shown’’ and ‘‘takes 
steps to establish rapport’’ which account 
for the very close association between 
them and the principals’ ratings in effec- 
tive discipline. 


. The more intengible practices such as 
‘a free classroom manner”’ and ‘‘asense 
of humor’’ need intense study. 


. Finally, there is the legion of questions 
which continually reappear in or around 





a Study of this type and which need ans- 
wering: Are there essential differences 
in disciplinary practice followed between 
all boy and all girl classes, between be- 
fore gymnasium and after gymnasium 
classes, between before lunch and after 
lunch classes, between first period and 
last period classes, between bright and 
dull classes, between rural and city clas- 
ses, between special classes and regular 
classes, between private school classes 
and public school classes, and between 
classes taught by veteran teachers and 
those classes taught by beginners? 
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